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The  impulse  for  gathering  the  data  in  this  paper  was 
provided  by  the  fact  that  in  1939  Mr,  Robert  E.  Berry 
of  New  York,  engaged  in  writing  the  biography  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Bowditch  which  has  since  appeared  under  the  title 
of  Yankee  Stargazer,  wished  for  more  information  than 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  usual  sources  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  Practical  Navigator. 
The  late  Henry  Noyes  Otis  of  Danvers  kindly  undertook 
to  examine  files  of  old  papers,  tax-lists,  club  membership 
lists,  deeds  aitd  the  like,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
his  conscientious  and  careful  work.  At  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tap- 
ley  and  Mr.  Howard  Coming  of  the  Essex  Institute  for 
providing  information  with  regard  to  a  number  of  details. 

The  plan  of  the  town  of  Salem  which  accompanies  this 
paper  is  based  on  the  survey  begun  in  1794  by  Capt,  John 
Gibaut  and  assisted  by  the  Rev,  William  Bentley  and 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Capt.  Gibaut  left  the  work  unfin¬ 
ished,  and  Bowditch  used  his  survey  as  the  basis  of  the 
chart  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  Beverly  and 
Manchester  which  he  published  in  1806.  It  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  bring  the  plan  of 
the  town  up  to  date,  for  some  of  the  streets  which  were  in 
existence  in  1806  do  not  appear ;  on  the  other  hand,  others 
laid  out  after  1794  are  shown.  The  original  plan  shows 
no  street-names ;  in  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the 
various  sites  and  buildings  today  the  present  names  have 
been  inserted.  To  this  there  is  an  exception  in  that  Haw- 
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thorne  Boulevard  did  not  exist  in  those  days,  so  that  the 
names  of  the  old  streets  which  it  replaced  have  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  plan.  These  are  Elm,  Walnut  and  Neptune 
Streets;  the  lower  end  of  the  last  is  now  included  as  a 
part  of  Derby  Street,  for  Union  Street  once  marked  the 
end  of  Neptune  Street  and  the  beginning  of  Derby  Street. 
The  lay-out  of  these  earlier  streets,  which  is  now  puzzling 
to  most  people,  is  shown  on  the  Map  of  Salem  in  1820  by 
Jonathan  P.  Saunders.  The  eastern  section  of  present 
Charter  Street,  between  Liberty  Street  and  the  present 
Hawthorne  Boulevard,  the  Elm  Street  of  those  days,  was 
Vine  Street;  the  continuation  eastward  was  Neptune 
Street,  which  ran  in  an  S-shaped  curve — East,  South  and 
East  again — its  South-directed  portion  being  in  efFect  a 
continuation  of  Walnut  Street,  which  is  now  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Boulevard.  As  stated,  Neptune  Street  in  its 
lowermost  part,  ran  easterly  as  far  as  Union  Street,  and 
across  Union  Street  it  was  continued  as  Derby  Street. 

The  easily  available  sources  of  information  about  Nathan¬ 
iel  Bowditch  are  two  memoirs  by  his  sons  Nathaniel  I.  and 
Henry  I.  Bowditch  and  three  eulogies  by  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Young,  Judge  Daniel  Appleton  White  and  John 
Pickering.  In  addition  to  these,  family  collections  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  letters  have  been  consulted,  and  where  specific 
references  have  seemed  necessary  these  have  been  indicated 
by  initials  in  parentheses,  identified  in  a  list  which  closes 
this  paper. 

No.  1.  His  Great-Grandfather’s  Home.  Capt.  William 
Bowditch,  the  great-grandfather  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
built  on  the  North  side  of  Essex  Street;  the  site  of  his 
house  was  in  front  of  Plummer  Hall,  now  the  Museum  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  on  a  lower  level,  and  projecting  about 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  present  sidewalk,  for  since  the 
house  was  built  Essex  Street  has  been  widened  and  in  this 
portion  raised  to  a  higher  level  (E.  A.  I.  184.,  VIII.  3., 
XXIV.  252.).  On  the  death  of  Capt.  William  Bowditch 
in  1728  the  house  went  to  his  son  Capt.  Joseph  Bowditch, 
the  grand-uncle  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  and  he  was  living 
there,  helpless  with  paralysis,  when  Nathaniel  was  bom. 
He  died  in  1780  and  left  the  house  to  his  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  wife  of  William  Jeffry.  Her  daughter  Eliza- 
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beth  Jeffry  married  the  Hon.  Nathan  Read,  and  in  1793 
he  built  a  new  house  behind  the  old  one,  on  the  site  of 
Plummer  Hall.  In  this  year  the  old  house  was  torn  down, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jeffry  being  still  the  owner.  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  must  have  known  the  old  house  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  probably  in  childhood  visited  his 
old  grand-uncle  there.  Family  tradition  describes  old 
“Squire  Bowditch”  seated  in  his  arm  chair,  with  his  bowl 
of  punch  on  one  arm  and  his  cat  on  the  other  (E.  W.  B.). 

No.  2.  His  Grandfather’s  House.  Capt.  Ebenezer  Bow¬ 
ditch,  the  grandfather  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  built  on  the 
South  side  of  Essex  Street  in  1730  (E.  I.  VI.  94.)  but  in 
1763  he  sold  the  house  to  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke, 
and  died  in  1768.  In  1785  Dr.  Holyoke  added  a  third 
story  to  the  house  and  continued  to  occupy  it  till  1829. 
Later  it  was  made  over  into  shops  and  an  addition  was 
made  at  its  western  end ;  and  it  was  torn  down  in  1895,  as 
mentioned  in  a  contemporary  paper.  At  this  time  its 
site  was  to  be  identified  as  No.  207  Essex  Street,  not  visible 
today.  As  long  as  Nathaniel  Bowditch  lived  in  Salem 
this  house  was  known  to  him  as  Dr.  Holyoke’s  house. 

No.  3.  His  Birthplace.  In  1773,  when  Nathaniel  Bow¬ 
ditch  was  born,  his  father  Capt.  Habakkuk  Bowditch  was 
occupying  a  house  at  the  site  of  the  present  No.  2  Brown 
Street,  and  here  Nathaniel  was  born.  So  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  Habakkuk  Bowditch  never  owned  a  house, 
unless  for  the  two  years  (1785-1787)  following  his  moth¬ 
er’s  death  (see  No.  6.).  The  Brown  Street  house  was  on 
the  land  of  Anstice  (Williams)  Crowninshield,  and  was 
built  after  1755  (E.  A.  VIII.  p.  75.).  In  1830  or  1831 
it  was  extensively  remodelled  and  it  is  possible  that  of  the 
original  house  only  the  beams  now  remain  (E.  W.  B.). 
By  1822  the  number  14  had  been  given  to  this  house,  but 
about  1892  the  street  was  re-numbered  and  the  house  noiv 
on  this  site  became  No.  2.  In  the  mean  time — not  long 
before  1877  (O.  N.) — the  old  house  had  been  moved  to  a 
point  directly  behind  its  original  location  and  turned 
round.  It  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  No.  2  Kimball 
Court.  Just  when  Habakkuk  Bowditch  left  this  house  is 
uncertain,  for  the  time  is  stated  in  vague  terms  in  various 
places;  but  the  evidence  points  to  the  year  1775.  On  the 
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19th  of  April  in  ’75  Capt.  Habakkuk  Bowditch  lost  his 
sloop  “Polly”  on  Anguilla  Beef  in  the  West  Indies  (N.  I. 
B.),  and  the  Revolutionary  War  brought  him  severe  finan¬ 
cial  reverses,  so  it  was  probably  in  1775  that  he  had  to 
move  to  smaller  quarters.  His  grandson,  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch,  states  that  is  was  when  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  two 
and  one  half  years  old  (H.  I.  B.)  ;  this  would  be  in  Sept¬ 
ember  1775,  and  as  it  is  the  only  specific  statement  of  the 
date  it  may  as  well  be  accepted. 

No.  4.  His  Childhood  Home.  The  little  cottage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  two  rooms  and  a  lean-to,  to  which  Habakkuk 
Bowditch  moved  his  family,  supposedly  in  September 
1775,  stands  in  what  was  then  called  Salem  Village  al¬ 
though  already  re-named  Danvers,  and  consequently  is  not 
shown  on  the  plan.  That  part  of  Danvers  in  which  this 
house  stands  was  later  incorporated  as  Peabody;  and  the 
section  in  question  was  known  as  “Hell’s  Back  Kitchen” 
(E.  W.  B.).  As  it  is  of  record  that  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s 
grandmother,  Mary  (Turner)  Bowditch,  lived  with  her 
son  Habakkuk  in  Danvers  (N.  I.  B.),  it  must  have  been 
in  this  very  small  cottage,  and,  although  Habakkuk  Bow¬ 
ditch  was  presumably  sometimes  away  on  a  voyage,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  family — grandmother,  mother,  and 
four,  eventually  six,  children,  and  at  times  the  father  too, 
could  have  crowded  into  two  rooms  and  a  lean-to.  How¬ 
ever,  here  they  lived  for  four  years,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as¬ 
certained.  The  date  of  their  removal  back  to  Salem  can 
probably  be  derived  from  the  baptismal  records  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  first  four,  born  in  Salem  between  1766  and 
1773,  were  promptly  baptized  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  there; 
the  fifth  and  sixth, born  in  Danvers  in  1776  and  1778,  were 
both  baptized  at  the  North  Church,  Salem,  in  1779  (E.  I. 
XXII,  190). g  As  the  family  was  duly  recorded  as  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  these  baptisms  in  another 
church  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  at  this  period 
the  church  in  Salem  became  the  butt  of  an  angry  populace, 
and  in  1777  was  obliged  to  close  its  doors.  The  Rector, 
Rev.  William  McGilchrist,  broken  in  health,  died  in  1780 
and  services  in  the  church  were  not  resumed  until  1782. 
Seemingly,  then,  the  family  move  back  to  Salem  was  made 
between  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  Danvers,  13  September 
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1778,  and  his  baptism  at  the  North  Church,  Salem,  12 
September  1779,  and  very  likely  not  long  before  the  latter 
date.  The  cottage,  considerably  enlarged  and  altered,  is 
still  standing  on  Wilson  Square,  Peabody,  under  the  name 
of  Violet’s  Sea  Grill,  and  is  marked  with  a  tablet  telling 
of  the  Bowditch  family  occupancy.  It  has  a  gambrel 
roof,  suggesting  that  it  was  built  not  earlier  than  about 
1750  (J.  D.  P.  p.  174.).  ' 

No.  5.  St.  Peter's  Church.  Family  records  state  that 
Mrs.  Habakkuk  Bowditch,  Mary  Ingersoll,  was  a 
stanch  Episcopalian,  and  that  the  family  worshipped  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  When  Elizabeth  Bowditch,  Nathan- 
ial’s  next-older  sister,  died  in  1791,  her  funeral  was  held 
at  St.  Peter’s  and  she  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  church¬ 
yard.  The  stone  stands  in  the  front  plot  facing  St.  Peter’s 
Street,  with  other  stones  removed  from  the  churchyard  when 
it  was  used  for  building  purposes.  Up  to  that  time  the 
family  was  apparently  attending  this  church ;  but  the  Rev. 
William  Bentley  of  the  East  Church  records  in  his  diary 
his  embarrassment  when  they  all  turned  up  at  his  church 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  funeral  (B.  D.  I.  327.).  It 
may  be  surmised  that  there  was  some  cause  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  the  funeral,  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bentley  had 
assisted  at  it  evidently  made  him  fear  that  he  would  be 
accused  of  proselyting.  The  present  St.  Peter’s  Church 
building  was  erected  in  1833,  ten  years  after  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  had  left  Salem  for  Boston. 

No.  6.  His  Boyhood  Home.  It  is  not  known  where 
Habakkuk  Bowditch  and  his  family  lived  on  their  return 
to  Salem  in  1779.  His  mother,  Mary  (Turner)  Bow¬ 
ditch,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Col.  John  Turner 
whose  father,  Capt.  John  Turner,  had  built  the  house  at 
the  foot  of  Turner  Street  popularly  known  as  “The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,”  and  he  owned  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  running  back  as  far  as  Derby 
Street  on  the  westerly  side  and  about  half  as  far  on  the 
easterly.  This  area  is  shaded  on  the  plan.  Much  of  this 
westerly  strip  fell  to  Mary  (Turner)  Bowditch,  her  brother 
John  Turner  acquiring  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables” 
in  1749  (E.  A.  X.  64.)  ;  she  had  lived  with  her  son  Habak¬ 
kuk  in  Danvers  (N.  I.  B.)  and  it  seems  probable  that  he 
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lived  with  her  again  when  he  returned  to  Salem.  She  died 
in  1785  and  bequeathed  her  land  as  follows:  a  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Turner  and  Derby  Streets  to  her  son  Habakkuk, 
who  sold  it  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  two  years  later ;  and  two 
lots  south  of  it,  one  to  her  son  Thomas,  the  other  to  the 
heirs  of  her  deceased  son  Ebenezer;  no  houses  are  men¬ 
tioned  on  these  lots  (R.  D.  141-148.).  The  lot  on  which 
“The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables”  stands  had  been  sold  by 
John  Turner  to  Samuel  Ingersoll  in  1782  (E.  A.  X.  64.). 
Bentley  (B.  D.  III.  5,  6.)  says  in  1803:  “Samuel  Ingersoll 

lives  in  the  mansion  house . On  the  Turner  estate  sixty 

years  ago  there  was  only  this  mansion  &  now  there  are 
twenty  dwelling  houses  besides  work  shops  &  out  build¬ 
ings.”  He  was  speaking  of  the  entire  Turner  estate,  not 
only  of  the  portion  inherited  by  John  and  Mary  (Turner) 
Bowditch.  Sixty  years  before  1803  would  be  1743.  Mary 
(Turner)  Bowditch  bequeathed  the  lots  forming  parcels 
of  her  estate  as  late  as  1785.  If  there  had  been  no  houses 
on  her  part  as  late  as  1785  the  twenty  dwellings,  etc.  would 
have  crowded  the  other  (easterly)  part  of  the  Turner  es¬ 
tate  a  good  deal,  for  buildings  there  must  have  been  by 
1785,  else  Bentley  would  have  said  “twenty  years  ago”  and 
not  “sixty  years  ago.”  Hence  I  believe  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  buildings  are  mentioned  in  the  bequest  of 
1785  there  were  buildings  on  the  Mary  (Turner)  Bow- 
ditch  land.  If  there  was  a  house  on  the  comer  lot  in 
1779  when  Habakkuk  Bowditch  returned  to  Salem  it  seems 
likely  that  he  lived  in  it,  very  probably  with  his  mother, 
so  that  her  bequest  to  Habakkuk  was  her  house  in  which 
he  had  been  living  for  six  years.^  As  late  as  1814  we  find 
mention  (B.  D.  lY.  37.)  of  Ebenezer  Bowditch,  silver- 
buckle  maker,  living  on  Turner  Street  below  Derby  Street ; 
this  was  the  third  Ebenezer  in  succession,  the  son  of  the 
Ebenezer  who  died  in  1771,  predeceasing  his  mother  Mary 
(Turner)  Bowditch.  Since  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Ropes  &  Hodges  at  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
which  would  be  about  1785,  it  may  well  be  that  the  death 
of  Habakkuk  Bowditch’s  mother  (his  wife  having  died 

1  Mr.  Henry  W.  Belknap  has  a  record  of  a  small  house  on 
this  land  which  he  thinks  was  the  home  of  Habakkuk  Bowditch, 
and  not  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.” 
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two  years  before)  served  to  scatter  the  family  in  1787,  and 
where  Habakkuk  Bowditch  lived  after  that  is  not  known. 
He  died  in  1798.  The  house  at  Turner  and  Derby  Streets 
seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  from 
1779  to  1785.  It  has  long  since  vanished. 

No.  7.  Master  Watsons  School.  When  Habakkuk  Bow- 
ditch’s  family  returned  to  Salem  in  1779  Nathaniel  Bow¬ 
ditch  was  six  years  old.  He  had  attended  a  dame  school 
in  Danvers,  and  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
kept  by  Master  John  Watson  where  he  continued  for  about 
three  years,  which  completed  his  formal  education.  Mas¬ 
ter  Watson’s  house  stood  at  the  south-westerly  corner  of 
Union  and  Essex  Streets,  facing  on  the  former,  and  his 
school  was  kept  in  a  small  one-story  building  which  was 
immediately  south  of  his  house  (B.  D.  II.  368,  E.  A.  X. 
163.).  Dwelling  and  school  were  torn  down  in  1808; 
Bentley  enters  in  his  diary  under  16  June  of  this  year: 
“The  Children  had  the  sport  of  pulling  down  the  Old 
School  house,  head  of  Union  Wharf . It  was  of  one  up¬ 

right  story,  with  high  steep  roof,  not  large”  (B.  D.  III. 
365).  Mr.  Bentley  watched  the  operation  with  pleasure 
from  his  quarters  in  the  Crowninshield  house  (still  stand¬ 
ing)  on  the  other  side  of  Essex  Street. 

No.  8.  The  First  Jonathan  Hodges  House.  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  was  taken  from  school  in  1783  and  after  a  period 
of  work  in  his  father’s  cooper’s  shop  was  apprenticed  in 
1785  to  Ropes  &  Hodges,  ship  chandlers  (John  Ropes  and 
Jonathan  Hodges).  As  was  customary,  he  left  home  at 
this  time,  at  the  age  of  twelve — the  year  that  his  grand¬ 
mother  !Mary  (Turner)  Bowditch  died — and  lived  with 
Capt.  Jonathan  Hodges.  The  location  of  his  house  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  search,  unsuccessful  until 
it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hodges,  jr.  of 
Boston,  whose  father,  the  elder  Charles  E.  Hodges,  great- 
grandson  of  Jonathan  Hodges,  had  shown  him  the  site 
about  1918.  The  house  was  built,  probably  in  1670,  by 
Daniel  Andrew;  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Timothy  Orne 
of  Danvers  in  1767  and  at  his  death  in  1789/90  passed  to 
his  widow  Elizabeth  Orne  who  (then  of  Boston)  sold  it 
in  1824  (E.  A.  II.  168-169).  Just  when  Jonathan  Hodges 
moved  into  this  house  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
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during  the  ownership  of  Timothy  Ome  or  of  his  widow; 
the  accounts  of  Bowditch’s  career  make  it  sound  as  though 
Jonathan  Hodges  were  a  householder  by  1785,  but  as  he 
was  not  married  until  1788  the  latter  date  sounds  more 
probable.  The  house  was  standing  in  1898  and  is  shown 
as  the  John  Emerson  house  (which  it  was  1698-1704)  in 
the  Essex  Antiquaruin,  Vol.  II,  facing  p.  171,  but  it  was 
tom  down  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Its 
site  is  the  present  No.  272  Essex  Street,  opposite  to  the 
Plaza  Theatre.  In  1801  Sewall  Street  was  opened,  and 
this  may  have  influenced  Jonathan  Hodges  to  move  away, 
for  in  1802  he  bought  land  on  Chestnut  Street  and  built 
his  own  house  there  (see  No.  14.).  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
lived  in  Jonathan  Hodges’  house  on  Essex  Street  until 
about  1790,  when  the  firm  of  Ropes  &  Hodges  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  he  was  transferred  as  an  apprentice  to  Samuel 
Curwin  Ward  who  kept  a  ship-chandlery  and  grocery 
store  on  Neptune  Street.  Where  Bowditch  lived  then  is 
not  apparent.  One  would  expect  the  apprentice  to  live 
in  the  house  of  his  employer;  but  Mr.  Ward  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  man  from  Capt.  Hodges,  and  Bowditch’s 
eventual  close  affiliation  with  the  Hodges  family  might 
lead  one  to  conjecture  that  he  continued  to  live  with  Capt. 
Hodges  even  after  he  had  left  his  employment.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Bowditch’s  first  wife  (1798)  was  Elizabeth  Boardman, 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  Francis  and  Mary  (Hodges)  Board- 
man;  his  second  wife  (1800)  was  Mary  Ingersoll,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Mar>'  (Hodges)  Inger¬ 
soll  and  the  niece  of  Jonathan  Hodges;  Mrs.  Boardman 
and  Mrs.  Ingersoll  were  first  cousins.  Then,  when  Jona¬ 
than  Hodges  built  his  house  on  Chestnut  Street  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  and  his  family  occupied  a  part  of  it  (see  No. 
14.).  Bowditch’s  apprenticeship  was  presumably  ter¬ 
minated  by  his  coming  of  age,  on  the  26th  of  March  1794 ; 
late  that  summer  he  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  Salem 
under  Capt.  John  Gibaut.  In  January  1795  he  sailed 
on  his  first  voyage,  and  from  then  until  his  first  marriage 
in  March  1798  he  was  at  sea  for  886  days  and  ashore  for 
415 — less  than  one-third  of  the  time — so  he  may  have 
kept  bachelor’s  quarters  in  his  old  haunt,  the  garret  of 
J onathan  Hodges’  house  on  Essex  Street. 
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No.  9  The  ship-chandleries.  The  location  of  the  shops 
of  Eopes  &  Hodges  and  of  Samuel  Curwin  Ward  has  not 
been  determined  accurately;  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Noyes 
Otis  stated  that  Ward  kept  shop  on  Neptune  Street,  and  in 
one  letter  he  speaks  of  Ropes  &  Hodges  being  on  Neptime 
Street.  This  was  the  logical  place  for  a  ship-chandlery, 
the  vicinity  of  Union  Wharf  being  the  centre  of  Salem’s 
shipping.  In  the  Hodges  family  there  is  a  tradition,  or 
a  supposition,  that  Ropes  &  Hodges  kept  shop  in  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Hodges  house  on  Essex  Street ;  if  so  its  posi¬ 
tion  would  not  be  favorable  unless  for  the  shipping  on  the 
North  River.  In  1785,  when  Bowditeh  began  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  John  Ropes  was  twenty-two  years  old  and 
Jonathan  Hodges  twenty-one,  so  presumably  the  firm  had 
not  been  founded  long,  and  it  endured  only  until  1790  or 
earlier.  It  is  possible  that  Ropes  &  Hodges  sold  out  to 
Ward;  in  that  case  there  might  well  have  been  but  one  es¬ 
tablishment,  not  two. 

No.  10.  The  East  Church.  The  family  of  Habakkuk 
Bowditeh  were  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church  un¬ 
til  1791,  as  has  been  mentioned  under  No.  5,  after  which 
date  they  transferred  to  the  East  Church  under  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  Dr.  Bentley.  This  church  stood  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Hardy  and  Essex  Streets.  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s 
connection  with  it  lasted  until  1804.  The  church  building 
was  torn  down  in  1846  (S.  G.  24  Feb.  1846.). 

No.  11.  The  Boardman  House.  On  the  25th  of  March 
1798  Nathaniel  Bowditeh  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentley  to  Elizabeth  Boardman,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Francis  Boardman  (deceased)  and  Mary  (Hodges)  Board- 
man  (S.  G.  27  March  1798.),  in  the  Boardman  house 
(H.  H.  S.)  fronting  on  the  Common,  and  still  standing 
today  as  No.  82  Washington  Square  East.  Captain 
Boardman  had  built  this  house  in  1787  ( ?1783)  but  had 
died  in  Port-au-Prince,  the  news  of  his  death  reaching 
Salem  16  March  1792  (B.  D.  I,  355.) ;  Bentley,  com¬ 
menting  on  it,  speaks  of  his  “elegant  house  which  for 
situation  is  the  best  in  town,”  and  the  Visitors’  Guide  to 
Salem  published  by  the  Essex  Institute  says  that  it  “at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Washington  when  visiting  Salem 
in  1789,  by  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  proportions. 
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It  was  then  new,  and  had  been  offered  for  his  use.”  It  is 
supposed  that  Bowditch  and  his  new  young  wife  settled 
here.  Although  Mrs.  Boardman  had  living  with  her  two 
other  daughters  and  a  son  (E.  I.  XV.  88)  there  must  have 
been  extra  room  in  the  house,  for  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  her  husband  Mrs.  Boardman  had  lost  two  daughters 
shortly  after  they  were  married  (B.  D.  II.  286.).  After 
only  five  months  of  the  companionship  of  Elizabeth,  Nath¬ 
aniel  Bowditch  sailed  on  his  third  voyage  21  August  1798 
and  never  saw  his  wife  again,  for  she  died  of  consumption 
18  October  1798,  and  the  news  reached  him  while  he  was 
in  Spain.  Where  he  lived  after  his  return  (6  April  1799) 
is  conjectural.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  caller  going  to 
see  him  at  the  place  where  he  and  Capt.  Prince,  under 
whom  he  had  sailed,  boarded;  yet  it  would  seem  most 
natural  that  he  should  return  to  the  Boardman  home  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  In  fact,  this  house  seems  to  have 
been  his  home  until  1805,  for  Benjamin  E.  Browne  (E.  I. 
IV.  3.)  records  it  as  his  opinion  that  after  his  second  mar¬ 
riage — 28  October  1800,  to  his  first  cousin  Mary  Ingei> 
soil — this  couple  continued  to  live  with  Mrs.  Boardman. 
Off-hand  this  seems  almost  impossible;  yet  the  mothers 
of  the  two  wives  were  first  cousins  and  very  friendly,  and 
the  two  wives  (second  cousins)  had  been  such  intimate 
friends  that  Nathaniel  Bowd  itch’s  youngest  child  was 
named  for  his  first  wife. 

No.  12.  The  Ingersoll  Cottage  (not  shown  on  the  plan). 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  a  grandson  of  Nathaniel,  in  some 
family  records  written  about  1912,  says:  “Nathaniel  mar¬ 
ried  his  first  cousin  Mary  Ingersoll  and  passed  his  honey¬ 
moon  in  a  little  farmhouse  still  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Ingersoll  St.,  Danvers,  next  the  training  field.”  Inger¬ 
soll  Street  meets  the  highway  bordering  the  training  field 
at  right  angles  and  itself  traverses  the  side  of  the  field  as 
shown  by  the  line  of  the  old  stone  wall.  The  so-called  In¬ 
gersoll  Cottage  on  Peabody  Farm  meets  the  requirements, 
for  it  stands  on  the  curving  lane  which  surrounds  the 
training  field,  at  the  corner  of  Ingersoll  Street.  Ingersoll 
Street  runs  to  the  Endicott  house  on  Peabody  Farm.  This 
house  was  built  in  close  proximity  to  the  farmhouse 
built  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  and  enlarged  many 
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years  ago.  Capt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll  was  the  father  of 
Mary  (Ingersoll)  Bowditch,  and  the  cottage  occupied  by 
his  daughter  and  his  new  son-in-law  was  on  the  edge  of 
his  land.  The  Ingersoll  Cottage  was  standing  when  visit¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Otis  in  1939. 

No.  13.  The  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  returned  from  his  fifth  and 
last  voyage  on  the  25th  of  December  1803  and  shortly 
after,  in  1804,  became  the  president  of  the  Essex  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  a  position  which  he  held  un¬ 
til  1823  when  he  moved  to  Boston.  Information  about  the 
exact  position  of  the  office  of  this  company  is  rather  vague ; 
it  was  incorporated  in  1803,  and  a  contemporary  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  Salem  paper  states  that  it  was  opened  for 
business  in  its  office  on  ^Market  Street  (H.  C.,  letter.). 
The  Market  Street  of  that  time  is  the  Central  Street  of 
today.  The  place  on  the  plan  marks  the  site  of  the  Essex 
Bank  in  1811  in  the  present  Salem  Fraternity  Building, 
designed  by  Bulfinch ;  here  the  Insurance  Company  is 
said  to  have  its  office  (H.  C.,  letter).  It  was  later  located 
in  the  building  on  Essex  Street,  facing  Central  Street 
(O.  B.)  which  was  known  as  Essex  Place.  An¬ 
other  advertisement  shows  that  the  company  moved  from 
Market  Street  sometime  after  1811.  It  was  in  Essex 
Place  in  1820.  In  reporting  on  his  observations  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  1806  Bowditch  says  (A.  A.  A.  S.  III.  21.) 
“The  place  where  this  latitude  was  observed  was  in  the 
garden  adjoining  Essex  Bank  in  ^Earket  Street,  Salem.” 
This  observation,  made  in  October  1805,  was  published  in 
1809.  Since  this  location  is  in  the  very  middle  of  Salem 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  lot  was  vacant  when  the  Bul¬ 
finch  building  was  erected  in  1811,  and  more  probable  that 
this  building  replaced  an  old  one  in  which  both  the  bank 
and  the  Insurance  Company  had  their  offices.  If  this  is 
true  it  offers  another  explanation  of  the  choice  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  garden  for  determining  the  latitude  of  Salem:  in 
addition  to  its  central  position  it  was,  so  to  speak,  Nath¬ 
aniel  Bowditch’s  own  back  yard. 

No.  IJf.  The  First  Church.  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s  eld¬ 
est  son,  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  in  the  Memoir  of 
his  father  published  in  1839,  pp.  77,  78,  says:  “Upon  his 
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second  marriage  Dr.  Bowditch  removed  to  a  different  part 
of  the  town,  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Prince,  and  always  continued  so  during  his  residence  in 
Salem . A  coolness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Bentley,  origin¬ 

ating  in  this  removal  from  his  society,  resulted,  from  pol¬ 
itical  causes  during  the  war,  in  an  entire  estrangement, 
which  was  always  a  source  of  regret  to  Dr.  Bowditch,  who 
made  the  first  advances  toward  a  reconciliation,  by  a  di¬ 
rect  '♦all  at  his  house  with  a  friend  who  desired  an  intro¬ 
duction.”  If  the  date  is  to  be  taken  literally  this  state¬ 
ment  contradicts  the  opinion  expressed  by  Benjamin  F. 
Browne  that  Bowditch  and  his  second  wife  lived  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Bpardman  (see  No.  11)  ;  but  the  second 
marriage  took  place  in  1800,  and  it  was  not  until  1804  that 
Bowditch  withdrew  from  Dr.  Bentley’s  church,  so  that  it 
seems  that  “upon  his  second  marriage”  should  have  been 
“not  long  after  his  second  marriage.”  Nathaniel  Bow¬ 
ditch  sold  his  pew  in  the  East  Church  21  March  1804 
(R.  D.  175  p.  161),  three  and  a  half  years  after  his  mar¬ 
riage.  Bentley  mentions  this  circumstance  in  his  diary 
under  13  April  1804  (B.  D.  III.  81.)  and  sputters  with 
rage,  attributing  Bowditch’s  defection  wholly  to  politics, 
saying  that  he  “has  attempted  to  sacrifice  me  to  party  by 
deserting  my  meeting  house  because  he  cannot  approve  my 
friendship  to  the  present  administration.”  This  was  no 
doubt  partly  true;  Bowditch  was  a  Federalist  and  Bentley 
a  rabid  Republican.  Although  Nathaniel  was  one  of  the 
four  children  of  his  parents  who  had  been  baptized  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  he  had  been  connected  since  1791, 
when  he  was  eighteen,  with  the  East  Church,  Congrega- 
tional-TJnitarian,  under  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  and  much  interested  in  his  progress  in  his  early 
youth.  Bentley,  however,  was  evidently  of  a  jealous  na¬ 
ture;  he  fancied  himself  as  a  man  of  science,  including 
mathematics,  and  the  slurring  allusions  to  Bowditch  to  be 
found  in  his  diary  show  that  he  resented  the  attention  be¬ 
stowed  upon  his  erstwhile  pupil;  most  potent,  however, 
must  have  been  the  fact  that  Harvard  College  had  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  Bowditch  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
1802  and  had  neglected  Bentley.  This  unjust  neglect 
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must  be  attributed  to  politics  too,  for  Harvard  College  was 
distinctly  Federalist  in  sentiment.  The  change  to  the 
First  Church  was  a  natural  step,  for  Dr.  Prince  no  less 
than  Dr.  Bentley  had  been  Bowditch’s  friend  and  adviser 
from  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  at  that  early  time 
had  given  him  access  to  the  books  of  the  Philosophical 
Library,  which  were  kept  at  his  house. 

No.  15.  The  second  Jonathan  Hodges  House.  The  search 
for  Bowditch’s  next  residence  has  been  interesting.  He 
himself  supplied  the  first  clue.  In  Library  Life,  the  Staff 
Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  VoL  LV,  No.  5,  15 
February  1925,  p.  54,  there  is  printed  for  the  first  time 
Bowditch’s  manuscript  account  of  his  observation  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  J une  1806,  in  which  he  says :  “The  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hedges  in  which  I  then  lived.”  Mr.  Henry  Noyes  Otis, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  find  the  house  of  Mr.  Hedges,  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  might  be  a  misprint  for  Mr.  Hodges ;  and 
an  examination  of  the  original  manuscript  (B.  P.  L.  MSS. 
**E.  5111.  29.)  showed  that  this  was  the  case.  In  the 
mean  time  it  was  found  that  in  the  printed  account  of  the 
event  (A.  A.  A.  S.  III.  1.  1809)  Bowditch  said:  “I  made 
preparations  for  the  observation  in  the  garden  adjoining 
the  house,  in  which  I  reside,  near  the  northern  part  of 
Summer  street,  Salem.”  This  shows  that  “in  which  I  then 
lived”  does  not  imply  “from  which  I  have  now  moved,”  but 
means  “in  which  I  was  living  by  that  time”  (1806)  and 
that  he  was  still  living  there  in  1808  when  he  wrote  the 
published  account.  With  these  two  clues  the  house  was 
not  hard  to  find.  Jonathan  Hodges  bought  from  Samuel 
Holman  a  lot  of  land  on  the  North  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
a  little  west  of  the  comer  of  Cambridge  Street,  27  Decem¬ 
ber  1802,  and  here  he  built  his  house  (F.  K.  p.  112.). 
The  date  of  the  building  is  sometimes  given  as  1804,  but 
it  is  included  among  the  houses  built  or  finished  in  1805 
in  a  list  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  4  February 
1806  (E.  I.  1.  55.).  Chestnut  Street  was  doubled  in 
width  to  80  feet,  the  work  being  completed  10  December 
1804  (B.  H.  W.  p.  2.),  so  it  was  probably  after  this  date 
that  the  first  brick  houses  were  begun,  the  Hodges  house 
being  one  of  the  first  two  brick  houses  on  Chestnut  Street 
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(R.  H.  W.  p.  10.).  The  plans  of  the  architect,  Samuel 
Mclntire,  show  it  as  a  double  house  with  three  doors,  one 
each  in  the  middle  of  three  sides,  South  (front),  West  and 
North  (back),  and  three  staircases  (F.  K.,  plans.).  Just 
when  Bowditch  moved  in  is  uncertain.  His  first  child  was 
bom  in  January  1805  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  house 
was  ready  for  occupancy  so  early,  but  it  is  referred  to  in 
an  advertisement  of  August  1805  (R.  H.  W.  p.  10.).  We 
do  know  that  he  was  living  there  by  June  1806,  and  at  this 
time  had  but  one  child.  By  this  time  Jonathan  Hodges 
was  the  father  of  seven  children,  so  the  Bowditch  family 
probably  occupied  only  a  part,  and  not  a  full  half,  of  this 
double  house.  Just  why,  in  describing  the  location  of 
his  post  of  observation  in  June  1806,  Bowditch  did  not 
use  the  name  of  Chestnut  Street  is  not  clear,  for  the  street 
had  received  its  name  by  1796,  being  then  a  new  street 
(B.  D.  II.  189.).  The  house  is  standing  and  in  good 
condition,  though  greatly  altered  from  its  original  state; 
it  is  now  a  single  house  and  almost  all  of  the  Mclntire 
decoration  has  been  removed,  but  this  was  done  many 
years  ago.  Its  number  on  Chestnut  Street  is  12,  next  but 
one  to  the  corner  of  Cambridge  Street,  and  behind  it  is 
a  beautiful  garden.  The  identification  of  this  house  has  a 
certain  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar 
eclipse  of  1806  and  the  observed  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Salem.  It  also  has  a  genealogical  interest,  for  children 
at  that  time  were  born  at  home,  not  in  hospitals,  so  that 
we  may  pretty  safely  give  the  places  of  birth  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Bowditch.  Nathaniel  Inger- 
soll  Bowditch,  the  first  child,  was  born  17  January  1805, 
presumably  in  the  Boardman  house,  now  No.  82  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  East.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  children 
— Jonathan  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  born  15  October  1806, 
Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  bom  9  August  1808,  and 
Charles  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  born  1  December  1809 — must 
have  been  born  in  the  Hodges  house,  now  No.  12  Chestnut 
Street.  This  supplies  an  item  missing  in  Dr.  Vincent 
Y.  Bowditch’s  account  of  his  father.  Life  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  1902. 

No.  16.  His  final  residence  in  Salem.  On  the  6th  day 
of  May  1811  Nathaniel  Bowditch  bought  from  William 
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Ward  the  house  still  standing,  and  marked  by  a  wooden 
tablet,  at  312  Essex  Street,  next  to  the  so-called  “Witch 
House.”  By  the  2d  of  June  the  family  was  installed  in 
the  new  home  (family  letters)  and  here  they  continued  to 
live  until  they  moved  to  Boston  in  1823.  The  house  was 
conveyed  to  Dr.  John  Dexter  Treadwell,  the  family  physi¬ 
cian,  26  July  1823,  and  Dr.  Bowditch  moved  to  Boston  in 
August,  the  family,  including  a  very  new  baby,  following 
in  October.  This  house  was  later  owned  by  Judge  Joseph 
B.  F.  Osgood,  who  made  certain  alterations.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  house  was  the  birthplace  of  the  second  four 
of  Bowditch’s  eight  children:  an  un-named  son,  born  7 
July  1813  and  died  the  next  day;  Mary  Ingersoll  Bow¬ 
ditch  (Mrs.  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell),  bom  3  April  1816; 
William  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  born  5  August  1819;  and 
Elizabeth  Boardman  Ingersoll  Bowditch  (Mrs.  John 
James  Dixwell)  named  for  her  father’s  first  wife,  born  22 
June  1823. 

No.  17.  His  Boston  Home.  Merely  to  complete  the  rec¬ 
ord  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  1823  Nathaniel  Bow¬ 
ditch  lived  at  8  Otis  Place,  Boston.  Here  his  wife  died 
in  1834  and  here  he  died  in  1838.  After  this  his  house 
was  occupied  by  his  third  son,  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bow¬ 
ditch,  until  it  was  torn  down  in  1858.  The  Otis  Place  of 
those  days  (not  the  present  Otis  Place  off  Brimmer  Street) 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Church  Green  and  was  effaced 
when  Devonshire  Street  was  extended  and  widened. 

Illustrations  of  a  number  of  the  buildings  listed  in  this 
paper  are  available,  as  follows: 

1.  Capt.  William  Bowditch’s  house.  No  illustration 

known.  The  house  so  designated  in  the  Diary  of 
William  Bentley  III  opp.  page  201  is  actually  the 
Downing  house,  later  the  Globe  Tavern,  the  next 
house  West  of  the  Bowditch  house. 

2.  The  Ebenezer  Bowditch  house.  Photograph,  Essex  In¬ 

stitute,  No.  206.  Drawing  reproduced  for  Ernest  W. 
Bowditch  by  The  Heliotype  Co.,  Boston. 

3.  Birthplace.  Photograph,  Essex  Institute,  No.  208. 

4.  Cottage  in  Peabody.  Discourse  on  .  .  .  Nathaniel 

Bowditch  by  Alexander  Young,  1838,  p.  104.  Memoir 
of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (by  Henry  I.  Bowditch),  1841, 
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title-page.  History  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  by  J.  W. 
Hanson,  1848,  p.  219.  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  by  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  ed.  1884,  opp.  p.  17 
(also  a  picture  of  the  dame  school  across  the  way 
where  Nathaniel  Bowditch  had  his  first  schooling,  opp. 

p.  18). 

5.  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Drawings  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

6.  Boyhood  home.  Its  very  site  is  uncertain  and  there  is 

of  course  no  picture  of  the  house. 

7.  Master  Watson’s  school.  No  picture  known. 

8.  The  first  Jonathan  Hodges  house.  Essex  Antiquarian 

Vol.  II,  opp.  p.  171,  upper  picture. 

9.  The  ship-chandleries.  No  picture  known. 

10.  The  East  Church.  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 

tions  Vol.  XLI  (1905)  opp.  p.  241. 

11.  The  Boardman  house.  Photograph,  Essex  Institute, 

No.  13,866.  Postcard,  The  Essex  Institute,  No.  13266. 

12.  The  Ingersoll  cottage.  No  picture  known. 

13.  The  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  offices. 

Perhaps  at  one  time  in  the  present  Salem  Fraternity 
building,  now  11  Central  Street.  A  picture  is  prob¬ 
ably  available  through  the  Essex  Institute. 

14.  The  First  Church.  Photographs  from  drawings  at  the 

Essex  Institute. 

15.  The  second  Jonathan  Hodges  house.  Postcard,  Essex 

Institute,  No.  11.  Photographs  available  at  the  Es¬ 
sex  Institute. 

16.  312  Essex  Street.  Photograph,  Essex  Institute,  No. 

8132.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Inger¬ 
soll  Bowditch,  by  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  1902,  Vol.  I, 
opp.  p.  2. 

17.  8  Otis  Place,  Boston.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  by  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch, 
1902,  Vol.  I,  opp.  p.  98. 
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EAST  INDIA  VOYAGES  OF  SALEM  VESSELS 
BEFORE  1800. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


( Continued  from  Volume  LXXIX,  page  182.) 


39. 

March  16,  1792,  Ship  Grand  Turk,  Benjamin  Hodges. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

June  12,  1793  from  Madras. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  India  voyage  of  the  second 
Grand  Turk  owned  by  E.  H.  Derby  and  built  by  Enos 
Briggs  for  him  especially  for  the  India  trade.  She 
was  the  largest  vessel  except  the  frigate  Essex  built 
in  Salem  for  many  years  and  was  probably  too  large 
(600  tons)  for  the  trade  of  this  port.  It  was  too 
difficult  to  secure  enough  outbound  cargo  to  purchase 
the  return  cargo  and  specie  was  difficult  to  get. 

They  sighted  Tristan  da  Cunha  May  21,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  June  22,  Ceylon  August  7  and  anchored 
in  the  Hoogli  August  17.  There  they  lay  for  four 
months.  They  exchanged  their  cargo  and  started 
for  home  December  30.  They  sighted  Ceylon  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1793  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  April  2. 
They  passed  St.  Helena  April  19  and  reached  Salem 
June  12.  (Log  of  Grand  Turk  at  Essex  Institute. 
Peabody:  Merchant  Venturers,  120.) 

She  brought  1,200,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  60,000  lbs.  of 
pepper  and  about  $50,000  worth  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  duties  were  $24,229  and  Mr.  Derby’s 
share  was  $21,428. 

40. 

August  7,  1792,  Brig  Fanny,  Benjamin  Crowninshield. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

July  9, 1793  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  via  St.  Helena. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  record  whether  the  Fanny 
went  beyond  the  Cape  or  not.  She  was  reported 
leaving  the  Cape  April  1,  1793  for  St.  Helena  {Sa¬ 
lem  Gazette,  July  2,  1793)  so  it  is  probable  she  went 
to  the  Isle  of  France  at  least.  She  had  a  miscellan- 
(232) 
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eous  lot  of  merchandise,  wines,  brandy  and  pepper. 
John  Derby  &  Co.  owned  most  of  it  but  there  were 
also  invoices  to  Richard  and  E.  Hersey  Derby  as  well 
as  the  captain.  The  duties  were  $3150. 

41.  , 

August  14,  1792,  Brig  Enterprise,  William  Ward,  India 
August  19,  1794  from  Ostend. 

This  was  a  new  brig  just  built  in  Haverhill  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  Jr.  She  went  to  India  undoubtedly  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  on  record  about  it.  January 
7,  1794  it  was  reported  that  the  Enterprise  had 
sprung  a  leak  and  l^en  obliged  to  put  into  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (Salem  Gazette,  January  7,  1794)  and 
this  may  account  for  her  long  voyage.  She  was  not 
at  the  Cape  in  April,  1793  (Salem  Gazette,  July  2, 
1793). 

On  the  Enterprise  returned  Daniel  Saunders  whose 
misfortunes  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  ship  Commerce 
of  Boston  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  have  been  often  told. 
The  Enterprise  brought  10,800  lbs,  of  sugar,  6,665 
gallons  of  “Geneva”  and  $25,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  all  to  William  Gray,  jr.  except  the  captain’s 
share.  Her  duties  were  $4433. 

42. 

October  16,  1792,  Brig  Hope,  Samuel  Lambert.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

July  2,  1793  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  was  just  the  Hope’s  annual  trip  to  the  Cape  and 
back  but  she  brought  a  pretty  good  report  of  other 
vessels  which  had  touched  there.  (Salem  Gazette, 
July  2,  1793.)  She  had  merchandise,  wines  and 
brandy. 

43. 

October  23,  1792,  Brig  Peggy,  Amos  Hilton.  India. 
August  19,  1793  from  Isle  of  France, 

The  Poggy  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1793,  and,  after  a  brief  pause  of  three  days, 
went  on  around  the  Cape.  (Salem  Gazette,  July  2, 
1793.)  If  she  went  beyond  the  Isle  of  France  she 
made  a  very  quick  voyage.  The  cargo  was  130,000 
lbs.  of  sugar,  5300  lbs.  of  pepper  and  six  pairs  of  silk 
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slippers!  John  Fiske  owned  most  of  it  with  Benja¬ 
min  Pickman  second.  The  duties  were  about  $2100. 

u. 

November  6,  1792,  Ship  Hunter,  Thomas  Chipman.  Ma¬ 
deira  and  India. 

August  15,  1793  from  St.  Helena. 

The  Hunter  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  April, 
1793,  after  taking  on  wine  at  Madeira.  She  probably 
did  not  go  beyond  the  Isle  of  France  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  wrecked  at  the  Cape  on  her  return  by 
a  severe  gale  which  did  wreck  two  Dutch  East  India- 
men,  one  of  them  from  China.  She  stopped  at  St. 
Helena  and  found  two  French  Indiamen  there  which 
had  been  captured  as  English  prizes  before  they  knew 
the  war  was  on.  Several  of  their  people  came  as  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  Hunter.  (Salem  Gazette,  August  20, 
1793.) 

Her  cargo  was  20,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  4000  gallons  of 
spirits,  3000  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  $8,000  merchan¬ 
dise  and  a  little  coffee,  pepper,  etc.  all  to  E.  H.  Derby, 
jr.  and  the  captain.  Duties  were  $2611. 

A5. 

November  27,  1792,  Ship  Commerce,  Clifford  Crownin- 
shield.  Isle  of  France. 

October  22,  1793  from  Copenhagen. 

Captain  Crowninshield  must  have  made  a  rapid  voy¬ 
age  as  he  left  the  Cape  homeward  bound  on  April  1 
for  St.  Helena  and  doubtless  went  from  there  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  must  have  sold  his  eastern  cargo  in  Den¬ 
mark  for  he  entered  with  the  usual  Baltic  cargo  of 
hemp,  cordage,  and  general  merchandise  and  26,690 
lbs.  of  lead.  Her  duties  were  $2788  all  paid  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  jr.  and  the  captain. 

J^6. 

December  11,  1792,  Ship  Benjamin,  Nathaniel  Silsbee. 
India. 

July  10,  1794  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  Benjamin  was  a  new  ship  of  161  tons  just  built 
by  Enos  Briggs  in  Salem  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby. 
Neither  Nathaniel  Silsbee  nor  Charles  Derby,  the 
mate,  were  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  sailed.  The 
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captain  was  expected  to  pay  for  five  per  cent  of  the 
outward  cargo  and  to  receive  ten  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
turn  one.  (Biog.  Notes  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  XXXV,  5.)  His 
ten  per  cent  yielded  him  a  net  gain  of  $4000  and  the 
profit  on  the  voyage  was  100%. 

The  Benjamin  touched  at  the  Island  of  St.  Jago  in 
the  Cape  de  Verde  group  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  expected  to  leave  there  for  the  East  April 
23.  (Salem  Gazette,  July  2,  1793.)  On  the  way 
thither  she  spoke  a  French  frigate  taking  the  news  of 
the  war  with  England  which  so  increased  prices  that 
the  Benjamin  s  cargo  became  very  valuable  on  her 
arrival  June  6  and  was  sold  for  Spanish  dollars.  All 
foreign  vessels  were  embargoed  for  about  six  months. 
During  this  time  the  Spanish  dollars  trebled  in  value 
so  Capt.  Silsbee  went  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  invested  his  dollars  right  there  in  coffee  and 
spices  and  early  in  December  started  for  America  but 
stopped  at  the  Cape.  There  he  found  he  could  make 
so  much  money  by  a  trip  back  to  the  Isle  of  France 
that  he  hastily  loaded  most  of  his  cargo  on  two  Salem 
ships,  the  Henry  and  the  Hope,  then  at  the  Cape,  and 
slipped  away,  before  he  could  be  prevented,  with 
wines  and  other  merchandise.  At  the  Isle  of  France 
he  again  sold  and  reloaded.  He  just  eluded  another 
embargo  there,  touched  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  to  get 
provisions  for  his  voyage,  but  slipped  out  before  he 
could  be  stopped  again,  and  made  a  straight  run  for 
Salem.  (Cleveland:  Voyages  of  Sons  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  1855,  pp.  29-35.) 

The  Benjamin  herself  brought  22,500  lbs.  of  cotton, 
10,000  lbs.  of  pepper,  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  7,100  lbs. 
of  indigo.  This  shipment  of  indigo  was  extraordinary 
and  comprised  about  a  third  of  the  total  duties  of 
$6,196.  About  9/10  of  the  cargo  was  Mr.  Derby’s. 

J^7. 

January  22,  1793,  Ship  Henry,  Jacob  Crowninshield. 
India. 

November  12,  1794  from  Calcutta  via  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight. 
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The  Henry  was  reported  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  late 
in  December,  1793.  (Salem  Gazette,  March  18, 
1794.)  She  reached  the  Isle  of  France  and  was  em¬ 
bargoed  there  from  May  to  November,  1793  where  she 
sold  the  following  interesting  outward  cargo: — 

20  hhds  tobacco  90  boxes  Malaga  raisins 

7  “  Codfish  10  hhds  packed  bacon 

325  Bbls  Pork  108  men’s  saddles 

159  ^  bbls  pork  398  pairs  of  shoes 

397  bbls  flour  11  boxes  of  bayberry 

23  crates  of  Queen’s  candles 

Ware  136  boats’  oars 

24  bbls  tar  8  pipes  of  brandy 

2907  ft  pine  boards  300  cannon  shot 

217  ft  planks  2307  bars  of  iron. 

101  cases  Geneva  10,000  dollars,  (specie) 

She  finally  got  away  from  the  Isle  of  F ranee,  and  was 
at  Madras  January  19,  1794,  and  at  Calcutta  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  (Derby  MSS;  Ship  Papers,  XXII.)  She 
left  Calcutta  homeward  bound  March  29,  1794,  and 
touched  at  St.  Helena  on  July  3.  She  reached  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  by  September,  1794.  It  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  why  she  stopped  there  but  she  was  held  up  by  the 
Customs  people  for  some  reason.  It  is  possible  the 
trouble  was  over  either  French  or  English  property 
which  Captain  Silsbee  had  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
France  on  the  Benjamin  (see  voyage  46)  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Henry  at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  The 
captain  had  a  lot  of  trouble  freeing  her  (Salem  Gaz¬ 
ette,  November  18, 1794),  and  was  very  much  provok¬ 
ed  at  the  slight  help  he  got  from  the  American  Consul. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Henry  was  a  French  ship  bought 
at  the  Isle  of  France  before  the  war  and  had  been  at 
two  or  three  English  ports  since.  The  Consul  had 
queried  whether  she  was  entitled  to  American  Regis¬ 
try  but  the  captain  was  released  by  the  British  author¬ 
ities.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  captain  reported  most 
of  the  “country”  ships  had  been  captured  by  French 
privateers  which  left  the  port  to  port  carrying  trade 
largely  to  American  traders. 
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Some  of  her  importations  were  advertised  as  tin- 
claimed  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  January  27, 
1795,  but  most  of  her  cargo  was  338,378  lbs.  of  sugar 
for  Philip  Cramond  &  Co.  with  comparatively  small 
values  for  E.  H.  Derby  and  the  captain.  All  ex¬ 
cept  the  sugar  is  listed  as  merchandise.  The  duties 
were  $16,795. 

The  settlement  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
captain  and  the  owner  is  interestingly  illustrated  in 
the  following  brief  letters. 

Salem,  March,  1795 

Sir: 

Capt.  J acob  Crowninshield  and  myself  think  some¬ 
what  different  from  each  other  in  the  settlement  of 
our  accounts ....  we  each  of  us  wish  to  settle  in  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  avoid  a  reference  on  the  business  and 
therefore  to  do  that  we  request  you  to  just  give  your 
opinion  on  the  following  questions^  without  either  of 
us  saying  a  word  on  the  Business,  and  if  you  have  a 
doubt  in  your  mind  on  either  of  them  then  ask  the 
opinion  of  any  Person  that  you  think  propper. . . . 
you  will  mention  your  opinion  in  riting  against  each 
question. 

Your  comply ance  in  this  request  will  oblige  both 
your  Friends . as ... . 

E.  H.  D. 

J.  C. 

To— 

We,  the  within  named  referees  have  met  and  after 
having  (hearing)  the  parties  have  agreed  and  award 
that  there  is  due  from  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  to  Captain 
Jacob  Crowninshield  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  One 
Dollars  and  Two  Cents — as — 

Salem,  28th  March,  1795.  We  also  determine  that 
said  Jacob  is  intitled  to  one  tenth  of  the  neat  stock 
brought  home  in  the  Ship  Henry  under  his  command 
and  that  he  is  also  intitled  to  what  may  be  recovered 
in  Calcutta  while  the  ship  was  owned  by  Tillman  and 
Thompson  for  his  wages  and  one  tenth  of  what  may 
be  recovered  for  Mr.  Derby  as  owner  together  with 
1  No  questions  are  to  be  found  with  the  letter  now. 
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what  be  recovered  for  said  Crowninshield’s  private 
account. 

(Signed) 

W.  Gray  ) 

W.  Ome  )  Referees. 
J.  Norris  ) 

Derby’s  demand  was  $500. 

G.  C.  has  received  of  E.  H.  D.,  Jun.  )  Dolls.  Cts. 
Agent  for  his  Father,  E.  H.  D.  )  181  —  2 

Salem,  2nd  May,  1795. 

Gentlemen : 

The  referees  between  Elias  H.  Derby,  Esq.  and 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  did  include  all  the  demands 
which  said  Crowninshield  made  against  said  Derby, 
in  their  award,  except  the  Cargo  of  Merchandise 
brought  home  in  the  ship  Henry  as  Cargo  for  the 
Owners,  one  tenth  of  which  we  awarded  to  said 
Crowninshield;  now  it  appears,  the  whole  of  said 
Cargo  (except  one  Bale  of  Chintz,  and  one  Bale  of 
Ginghams)  has  been  delivered  Mr.  B.  Pickman,  jun. 
and  Mr.  Edw’d  Goold,  for  sale,  with  orders  to  account 
with  said  Crowninshield  for  his  tenth  part;  In  our 
opinion  there  is  due  from  said  Derby  to  said  Crown- 
inshield  Fifty  Nine  Dollars,  Fifty  Nine  Cents  for 
one  tenth  part  of  said  Calicoes  and  Ginghams,  which 
were  sold  by  said  Derby  and  that  is  all  which  is  due 
from  said  Derby  to  said  Crowninshield. 

To 

Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  Jr.  Agent  for  his  Father) 
and 

Capt.  George  Crowninshield  for  his  Son) 
Wm.  Gray  ) 

Wm.  Ome  )  Referees. 
Jn.  Norris  ) 

January  29,  1793,  Snow  Vigilant,  John  Murphy.  Isle 
of  France. 

August  28,  1794  from  Russia. 

This  was  an  interesting  voyage  conducted  for  Simon 
Forrester  and  was  a  typical  Yankee  trading  expedi¬ 
tion.  She  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  June  13 
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and  landed  rum,  lumber,  cordage,  beef,  pork,  and 
saddles  as  the  chief  items  and  took  on  sugar,  coffee 
and  indigo.  She  was  held  till  December  11  by  the 
embargo  and  reached  Ostend  April  4,  1794.  There 
she  landed  most  of  her  cargo,  took  on  some  lamp¬ 
black  and  miscellaneous  items  but  little  in  all,  and 
went  to  Cronstad  in  Russia.  There  she  loaded,  in 
fifteen  days,  some  3000  bars  of  iron,  60  bales  of  hemp, 
750  pieces  of  sail  cloth,  coils  of  rope  and  heavy  cable, 
raven’s  duck  and  looking  glass  and  left  for  home, 
June  14,  1794.  {Log  Booh  at  Essex  Institute.)  She 
seems  to  have  had  no  adventures  or  at  least  the  keeper 
of  the  log  was  not  inclined  to  be  effusive  if  she  had. 
Her  duties  on  entry  were  only  $1586  and  Simon 
Forrester  owned  the  entire  cargo. 

A9. 

April  16,  1793,  Schooner  Polly  &  Sally,  George  Crownin- 
shield,  jr.  India. 

May  27,  1794  from  Calcutta. 

There  seem  to  be  no  reports  of  this  voyage  except 
that  she  left  Calcutta  bound  for  home  in  December, 
1793.  She  was  a  schooner  of  only  67  tons  owned  by 
George  Crowninshield,  sr.  but  she  brought  68,000 
lbs.  of  sugar,  13,500  lias,  of  pepper  and  1500  lbs.  of 
coffee  to  Richard  Crowninshield. 

50. 

October  1,  1793,  Brig  Hope,  Samuel  Lambert.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

May  12,  1794  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  was  simply  the  Brig  Hope*s  regular  annual 
voyage.  There  was  merchandise  for  Ashton  and  Lam¬ 
bert  and  some  110,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  20,000  lbs.  of 
pepper  and  some  indigo  for  various  Derbys.  This 
was  the  cargo  of  the  Benjamin  (see  voyage  46.)  The 
duties  were  about  $7200. 

51. 

October  22,  1793,  Brig  Peggy,  John  Edwards,  "jr.  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

May  26,  1795  from  Isle  of  France. 

This  was  a  vessel  of  160  tons  which  had  been  chang¬ 
ed  from  a  ship  to  a  brigantine  and  later  to  a  snow  so  it 
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is  hard  to  trace  her  voyages.  She  was  in  1793  ap¬ 
parently  owned  by  E,  H.  Derby.  There  are  no  re¬ 
ports  where  she  touched  but  she  was  undoubtedly 
caught  in  one  of  the  embargoes  at  the  Isle  of  France. 
She  brought  7758  lbs.  of  pepper,  123,685  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  7077  lbs.  of  indigo  to  John  Fiske.  6312  lbs.  of 
indigo  and  15,293  lbs.  of  cotton  to  T.  Russell.  The 
duties  were  $8254. 

52. 

November  12,  1793,  Ship  Washington,  Benjamin  Webb. 
India. 

July  11,  1795  from  Calcutta  via  Philadelphia. 

This  was  a  large  new  ship  just  built  at  Portland, 
Maine  for  General  John  Fiske.  Word  reached 
Salem  June  30,  (Salem  Gazette,  June  30,  1795)  that 
she  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  She  seems  to  have 
spent  a  good  while  on  the  voyage  and  may  have 
been  caught  in  some  embargo. 

On  July  11  she  entered  at  Salem  $28,170  worth  of 
merchandise  and  170,924  lbs.  of  sugar  to  John  Fiske. 
The  duties  were  $5418. 

53. 

August  19,  1794,  Brig  Rose,  John  Felt.  Ceylon. 

July  28,  1795  from  Isle  of  France. 

There  is  no  report  of  any  incidents  of  this  voyage. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  E.  H.  Derby’s  fam¬ 
ous  brig  Rose  or  another.  In  the  Derby  MSS  (Yol. 
XXXIII)  there  is  an  invoice  of  goods  shipped  to 
Ceylon  and  various  expense  accounts.  The  ship 
registers  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Salem  ever  had 
a  Rose  which  was  Mr.  Derby’s  training  ship  for  young 
captains.  This  trip  she  brought  15,000  lbs.  of  tea, 
3500  lbs.  of  coffee,  7500  lbs.  of  indigo  and  8000  lbs.  of 
cotton  to  Mr.  Derby.  The  duties  were  $5358. 

5^. 

September  10,  1794,  Ship  Benjamin,  Nathaniel  Silsbee. 
Amsterdam. 

November  3,  1795  from  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  voyages  to  the  East  via 
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Europe.  The  captain  found  that  he  could  not  sell 
his  cargo  at  Amsterdam  so  went  on  to  Hamburg  where 
he  could  and  took  another  for  India.  He  added 
some  wine  at  Madeira  and  sold  his  entire  cargo  at 
the  Isle  of  France  for  excellent  prices  and  loaded  the 
Benjamin  with  coffee  and  other  products  and  sent  her 
back  to  Salem  under  the  mate,  Eichard  Gardner.  He 
himself  bought  a  fine  400  ton  teakwood  ship,  just 
sold  as  a  prize,  very  cheap,  loaded  her  also  with  coffee 
and  cotton  and  started  for  home  with  a  mongrel 
scratch  crew  enlisted  at  the  Isle  of  France.  His 
brother  William  15  years  old  was  his  only  companion 
from  home.  He  fought  and  drove  off  a  privateer 
only  a  few  days  from  home  and  reached  Boston  two 
days  after  the  Benjamin  reached  Salem.  (H.  Sils- 
bee:  Biographical  Notes,  E.  I.  H.  C.  XXXV,  9-11.) 
(See  also  Peabody:  Merchant  Venturers,  101.)  but 
she  entered  Portsmouth  first  108  days  from  the  Isle 
of  France.  (Salem  Gazette,  November  10,  1795.) 
The  cargo  of  the  Benjamin  was  valuable.  There  were 
159,422  lbs.  of  coffee,  5862  lbs.  Souchong  tea,  3975 
lbs.  Hyson  tea,  2726  lbs.  indigo,  3196  lbs.  cotton  and 
$5495  worth  of  merchandise  all  to  E.  H.  Derby  and 
small  amounts  to  Richard  Gardner  and  others.  Her 
duties  were  $12,428.  The  ship  Captain  Silsbee 
bought  entered  at  Boston  and  is  not  countered  as  a 
Salem  voyage. 

55. 

Nov.  (  ?),  1794,  Brig  Hope,  Samuel  Lambert. 

July  28,  1795  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Captain  Lambert’s  departure  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  papers.  He  was  reported  at  the  Cape, 
April  16,  1795  (Salem  Gazette,  June  30,  1795)  per¬ 
haps  by  Captain  Webb  of  the  Washington,  but  he 
must  have  left  very  soon  for  he  arrived  in  Salem  in 
97  days  from  the  Cape  (Salem  Gazette,  July  28, 
1795). 

The  Hope  brought  wine,  brandy  and  merchandise  to 
Jacob  Ashton  and  Samuel  Lambert.  The  duties 
were  $2842. 
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56. 

November  11 -Dec.  2,  1794,  Snow  Peggy,  Joseph  Ropes. 
Madeira  and  India. 

(All  sailings  from  November  11  to  December  2 
are  given  together  so  exact  dates  cannot  be 
given. ) 

April  18,  1796  from  India. 

This  was  a  Derby  vessel  now  converted  to  a  snow  (see 
No.  51  above)  and  took  the  route  often  followed  to 
Madeira  to  load  wines  for  India  to  complete  her  car¬ 
go.  She  brought  home  177,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  23,000 
lbs.  of  pepper,  and  3,575  lbs.  of  indigo,  almost  all 
to  E.  H.  Derby.  Her  duties  were  $12,703. 

57. 

November  21,  1794,  Schooner  Mary,  James  Very.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

This  vessel  was  owned  by  Jacob  Ashton  as  was  the 
brigantine  Hope  which  Captain  Lambert  took  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  so  regularly  that  successful  voy¬ 
ages  can  be  inferred.  It  was  very  different  with  the 
Mary.  Captain  Very  was  caught  in  the  currents  off 
Brazil  and  finally  returned  home  May  5,  1795  with¬ 
out  touching  at  any  port.  The  vessel  was  a  bad  sailer 
(Bentley:  Diary,  ii,  135)  and  only  93  tons. 

She  was  built  in  Scarborough  and  registered  in  Salem 
on  November  17,  1794. 

58. 

November  25,  1794,  Ship  Belisarius,  G.  Crowninshield, 
jr.  India. 

July  28,  1795,  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

This  was  a  brand  new  ship  of  260  tons  just  launched 
by  Enos  Briggs  for  George  Crowninshield  and  Sons, 
and  proved  to  be  a  wonderfully  swift  and  serviceable 
sailer.  She  was  reported  on  March  12  as  already 
bound  around  the  Cape.  Homeward  bound  she  left 
the  Isle  of  France  May  18  and  St.  Helena  June  20. 
She  made  the  whole  voyage  in  seven  and  a  half 
months  and  came  from  the  Isle  of  France  in  seventy 
days.  Ten  days  out  of  St.  Helena  she  was  held  up 
by  the  British  Sloop  of  War  Hornet  and  a  British 
sailor  taken  off.  (Salem  Gazette,  July  28,  1795.) 
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The  Belisarius  brought  220,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  7,700 
lbs.  of  green  tea,  5,900  lbs.  of  indigo  and  1,100  lbs. 
of  cotton,  all  to  George  Crowninshield  and  Co.  Du¬ 
ties  were  $14,323. 

59. 

November  25,  -  December  2,  1794,  Ship  William  and  Hen¬ 
ry,  John  Beckford.  India. 

This  was  the  brig  of  166  tons  owned  by  William  Gray, 
jr.  earlier  commanded  by  Benjamin  Hodges  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Salem.  Another  ship 
William  and  Henry  built  in  1796  was  registered  by 
William  Gray,  jr.  in  that  year  which  took  her  place. 

60. 

December  23,  1794,  Ketch  Eliza,  Stephen  Phillips.  East 
Indies. 

October  7,  1795  from  Calcutta. 

This  was  a  new  model  of  184  tons  just  built  by  Enos 
Briggs  for  Mr.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  was  reported 
to  be  a  very  fast  vessel.  The  captain  had  already 
taken  her  to  Spain  and  France  and  now  he  was  off 
for  the  long  trail  to  Calcutta.  He  had  been  there 
before  in  the  Atlantic.  By  him  Dr.  Bentley  sent 
letters  to  Benjamin  Joy  of  Newburyport  and  the  Doc¬ 
tor  observes  “there  were  many  to  observe  her  as  she 
went  to  sea.”  (Bentley’s  Diary,  ii,  117.)  The 
Eliza  reached  Calcutta  in  May,  1795,  loaded  with 
240,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  $10,000  worth  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  merchandise  and  started  for  Salem.  She 
arrived  home  in  nine  months  and  sixteen  days.  The 
duties  were  $7077  and  of  that  Mr.  Derby  paid  $6426. 

61. 

-  Ship  - ^Richard  Crowninshield. 

In  a  letter  from  Richard  Crowninshield  to  his  broth¬ 
er  from  Sandheads  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogli  he 
reports  himself  fully  loaded  and  homeward  bound 
March  25,  1795.  No  other  record  of  this  voyage  has 
been  found  and  the  brother’s  letters  speak  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  ill  fortune  so  he  may  have  been  shipwrecked. 

7  It  is  queried  whether  this  was  the  Minerva  burned 

in  the  Thames  in  June,  1795. 
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62. 

April  1,  1795,  Ship  Henry,  Henry  Prince.  India. 
January  19,  1796  from  Isle  of  France. 

Mr.  Derby  and  Capt.  Jacob  Crowninshield  had  had 
a  difference  of  opinion  which  had  to  be  settled  by 
referees,  (see  47  the  last  voyage  of  the  Henry')  and 
perhaps  that  is  why  Capt.  Prince  took  her  on  this  voy¬ 
age.  (Derby  MSS,  Vol.  XXII,  Ship  Papers.)  Her 
outward  cargo  included  339  casks  of  wine,  56  pipes  of 
brandy,  30  boxes  of  soap,  99  kegs  of  lard,  328  kegs 
of  butter,  27  hhds.  of  fish,  99  bbls.  of  beef,  75  half 
bbls.  of  pork,  166  cheeses,  839  lbs.  refuse  salt,  1500 
dollars  and  crowns,  all  of  which  totaled  £2,013,996, 
presumably  intended  for  French  livres  at  about  five 
to  the  dollar  as  the  1500  dollars  and  crowns  equalled 
£71,369.  (op.  cit.) 

On  September,  1795  the  Henry  was  at  St.  Denis, 
Isle  of  Bourbon  and  took  over  1800  bales  of  coffee 
from  X.  Silsbee  of  the  Benjamin  worth  594,000  livres 
and  brought  cargo  of  her  own  worth  1,358,486  livres 
(op.  cit.  Ship  Henry  Account.) 

She  brought  3980  lbs.  of  indigo,  3175  lbs.  of  coffee 
to  Henry  Prince  &  Co.  and  11,968  lbs.  of  coffee  for 
E.  H.  Derby,  but  her  duties  only  amounted  to  $1871. 

63. 

- 1795,  Brig  Friendship,  George  Hodges. 

March  1,  1796  from  Calcutta  via  Xew  York. 

This  was  a  vessel  of  128  tons  built  by  Enos  Briggs  in 
Salem  for  Benjamin  Hodges  and  Ichabod  Xichols  and 
launched  November  11,  1794  and  registered  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1794.  She  must  have  cleared  for  India  early 
in  1795  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  papers. 
On  her  return  she  must  have  left  most  of  her  bulky 
cargo  at  New  York  for  she  only  entered  at  Salem 
$15,000  worth  of  merchandise,  mostly  the  captain’s 
venture. 

6U. 

Bought  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Ship  America,  Jacob  Crown¬ 
inshield.  Bengal. 

Probably  sailed  about  March  26,  1795. 
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Probably  arrived  at  New  York  April  18,  1796  from 
Bengal  (Salem  Gazette,  May  3,  1796). 

Said  to  have  reached  Salem  October  30,  1796  (Salem 
Ship  Registers,  all  dates  in  the  ship  registers  are  a 
year  late,  see  also  Leavitt’s:  Ship  Building,  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  VII,  207). 

This  was  the  second  ship  America  owned  by  E.  H. 
Derby  and  is  not  shown  as  registered  in  Salem  by  the 
Ship  Registers  of  Salem.  Jacob  Crowninshield 
bought  this  vessel  at  the  Isle  of  France  for  Mr.  Derby 
and  went  on  to  Bengal  September  17,  1795.  On  his 
way  back  he  left  Port  Louis  on  January  11,  1796  for 
New  York.  (Salem  Gazette,  May  3,  1796.)  The 
ship  was  probably  registered  in  Boston  for  Captain 
Crowninshield  refers  to  her  (Salem  Gazette,  May  18, 
1796)  as  the  ship  America  of  Boston  and  was  soon 
purchased  by  the  Crowninshields  from  Mr.  Derby 
for  $9000. 

She  brought  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  America 
which  arrived  in  perfect  condition  and  made  a  tour 
of  the  country. 

Among  the  Crowninshield  Papers  at  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  there  is  a  letter  dated  Isle  of  France,  September 
16,  1795,  from  Jacob  and  Benjamin  Crowninshield 
(but  written  by  Benjamin)  to  their  brothers  George 
and  John  which  says,  “We  sail  tomorrow  for  India, 
Jacob  in  the  new  America  and  myself  in  the  old  Hen¬ 
ry  that  was.”  The  letters  about  these  voyages  are 
very  interesting.  How  Jacob  and  Benjamin  got  out 
to  the  Isle  of  France  is  not  clear.  What  “the  old 
Henry  that  was”  alludes  to  is  also  uncertain  unless 
to  the  ship  which  Henry  Prince  now  commanded  and 
Benjamin  was  going  as  a  passenger.  That  vessel  was 
there  at  the  time.  These  Crowninshield  letters  are 
newsy  in  the  extreme  but  very  confusing  to  one  not 
as  familiar  with  the  facts  as  they  were. 

65. 

April  7,  1795.  Ship  John,  Benjamin  Davidson  (or  Davi¬ 
son).  India. 

April  18,  1796  from  Calcutta,  Jonathan  Moulton, 
master. 
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This  was  a  new  ship  just  built  for  William  Gray,  jr. 
in  Salisbury.  She  brought  home  215,000  lbs.  of 
sugar,  31,581  lbs.  of  pepper,  and  some  $60,000 
worth  of  merchandise.  It  all  belonged  to  William 
Gray,  jr.  except  a  little  to  the  captain  and  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Ward. 

66. 

May  26,  1795.  Brig  Hind,  Jonathan  Hodges.  Madeira 
and  India. 

August  16,  1796  from  Calcutta. 

This  was  a  new  vessel  of  136  tons  just  built  for 
Joseph  White  and  William  Ome  by  Ebenezer  Mann 
at  Frye’s  Mills  in  Salem  and  did  the  usual  voyage  to 
Calcutta  and  back.  Captain  Hodges  reported  he  was 
boarded  by  several  ships  of  war  both  French  and 
English  “and  by  them  all  was  treated  extremely  po¬ 
lite,”  especially  by  a  British  ship  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  {Salem  Gazette,  Aug.  19,  1796).  The 
Hind  seems  to  have  entered  nothing  but  a  little 
($2500  worth)  merchandise  which  seems  impossible. 
She  must  either  have  landed  her  cargo  at  Hew  York 
or  some  other  port  or  carried  it  on  to  Europe. 

67. 

June  16,  1795.  Ketch  John,  John  Derby,  jr.  India. 
August  12,  1796  from  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

A  new  vessel  of  258  tons  just  built  by  Enos  Briggs 
for  Mr.  Derby  (Bentley:  Diary,  ii,  134).  She  was 
reported  in  the  Calcutta  paper  January  31,  1796  as 
having  arrived  at  that  port  from  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Tranquebar  on  January  1.  She  is  also  reported 
at  Madras  {East  India  Co.  Papers,  Marine  Miscel., 
547),  so  she  evidently  coasted  along  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Her  homeward  cargo  was  $16,000  worth  of 
merchandise,  1,294  lbs.  of  pepper  and  a  little  coffee 
to  E.  H.  Derby  and  John  Derby. 

68. 

September  15,  1795.  Brig  Hope,  Joseph(?)  Orne.  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

August  2,  1796  from  Batavia. 

The  departure  and  arrival  of  this  vessel  are  recorded 
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in  the  papers  but  she  is  not  entered  in  the  Custom 
House  impost  book. 

The  Hopes  are  rather  confusing.  Between  June  28 
and  August  2  three  brigs  of  that  name  arrived  in 
Salem.  The  brig  owned  chiefly  by  Jacob  Ashton  and 
commanded  by  Samuel  Lambert  just  in  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  the  brig  Hope,  Captain  James  Very, 
a  West  India  trader  which  arrived  July  15  from 
Jacquemel,  and  this  brig  Hope  commanded  by  Orne. 
All  these  were  sailing  at  once  and  all  these  Hopes 
sailed  by  Salem  men  are  obviously  Salem  ships. 

69. 

September  15,  1795.  Schooner  Ruth,  Jonathan  Lambert, 
jr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

August  5,  1796  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  seems  to  have  been  just  a  voyage  to  the  Cape 
and  back.  The  Ruth  was  at  the  Cape  March  19, 
1796  but  the  date  of  arrival  and  departure  is  not  re¬ 
corded.  This  vessel  was  a  very  small  schooner  of 
63  tons  owned  by  Jacob  Ashton  and  Jonathan  Lam¬ 
bert.  She  brought  $5508  worth  of  merchandise  and 
728  gallons  of  wine  to  the  owners. 

70. 

October  1  (  ?),  1795.  Schooner  Patty,  Edward  West. 
October  7,  1796  from  Batavia. 

A  schooner  of  111  tons  built  in  Salem  in  1794  by 
Enos  Briggs  for  Nathaniel  West.  The  paper  does 
not  record  her  sailing  but  she  probably  sailed  about 
September  or  October  for  she  arrived  from  her  ini¬ 
tial  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  August.  She  is  not 
reported  eu  route  but  she  landed  about  93,000  lbs. 
of  pepper  and  45,000  lbs.  of  sugar  to  Nathaniel  West, 
George  Dodge  and  the  captain.  Her  duties  were 
$7,745. 

71. 

Brig  Georgia  Packet,  Thomas  Chipman. 

October  1,  1796  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

This  vessel,  owned  by  Mr.  Derby  and  stated  to  have 
been  built  in  Duxbury  in  1792,  was  not  registered 
till  she  arrived  in  Salem  on  this  voyage,  so  probably 
she  was  bought  abroad  and  sent  home  with  cargo. 
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or  she  might  have  been  bought  in  some  southern  port. 
All  that  was  entered  on  the  Custom  House  records 
when  she  returned  was  six  boxes  of  plants  for  Mr. 
Derby. 

72. 

October,  1795.  Bark  Enterprise,  Richard  Cleveland. 
Isle  of  Bourbon, 

October  7,  1796  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

This  was  a  bark  of  164  tons  which  had  been  changed 
from  a  brig  and  was  later  a  ship.  She  was  loaded 
for  this  voyage  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  cleared 
from  Boston  in  October,  1795  so  is  not  on  the  Salem 
records.  She  belonged  to  E.  H.  Derby,  jr.  (Cleve¬ 
land:  Voyages  and  Enterprises  of  Sons  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  38,  40).  Her  homeward  cargo  was  60,000  lbs. 
of  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  of  coffee  mostly  to  E.  H.  Derby, 
jr.  and  B.  H.  Pickman,  jr.  and  the  captain.  Her 
duties  were  $4,326. 

73. 

October  6,  1795.  Brig  Hope,  Samuel  Lambert.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

June  23,  1796  from  Isle  of  France. 

Captain  Lambert  seems  to  have  extended  his  annual 
voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France.  He  left  the  Isle  of 
France  March  31  and  stopped  at  Ascension  probably 
for  water  (Salem  Gazette,  June  7  and  June  24, 
1796).  The  Hope  brought  54,000  lbs.  of  coffee  and 
19,000  lbs,  of  pepper  to  Ashton  and  Lambert  and 
quite  a  lot  of  it  was  damaged,  so  she  must  have  had 
trouble  of  some  sort.  Her  duties  were  only  $3642. 
7J^. 

October  6,  1795.  Brig  Sally,  Benjamin  Webb,  jr.  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

September  9,  1796  from  Batavia. 

This  was  the  vessel  previously  owned  by  John  Fisk 
but  recently  registered  to  Thomas  Saunders,  Joseph 
Peabody  and  others.  She  is  not  reported  anywhere 
en  route,  but  she  brought  a  good  cargo ;  168,841  lbs. 
of  pepper,  97,567  lbs.  of  sugar  and  a  few  spices  to 
Thomas  Saunders  &  Co. ;  11,740  lbs.  of  pepper,  1000 
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lbs.  of  tea,  etc,  to  Benjamin  Webb,  jr.,  the  captain, 
and  paid  $12,904  in  duties. 

75. 

November  17,  1795.  Schooner  Rajah,  Jonathan  Carnes. 
India. 

July  24,  1797  reported  off  Sandy  Hook,  New  York. 
This  was  the  famous  pepper  voyage  of  the  Peeles 
which  started  the  very  profitable  Sumatra  trade  that 
brought  great  wealth  to  the  city.  She  was  a  new  ves¬ 
sel  of  160  tons  just  built  for  Jonathan  and  Willard 
Peele  and  Ebenezer  Bickford.  Her  outward  cargo 
was  two  pipes  of  brandy,  58  cases  of  gin,  12  tons  of 
iron,  2  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  2  boxes  of  salmon. 
She  was  reported  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  March 
19,  1796.  (Salem  Gazette,  May  31,  1796) 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Gazette  July  21,  1797,  re¬ 
porting  that  a  Salem  Indiaman  lying  off  Sandy  Hook 
had  been  attacked  by  ten  or  twelve  Frenchmen  who 
were  beaten  off.  Four  days  later  this  was  denied 
and  the  basis  of  the  story  was  said  to  be  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Carnes  was  attacked  by  a  French  privateer  off 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  under  the  delusion  that  the 
Rajah  was  a  British  vessel.  Before  the  mistake  was 
discovered  a  French  officer  was  killed  and  a  seaman 
on  the  Rajah  lost  his  hand.  Then  profound  apolo¬ 
gies  were  made  on  both  sides  and  the  French  retired. 
The  French  were  taking  pains  not  to  disturb  Amer¬ 
icans  in  the  Eastern  Seas  just  then.  The  entry  of 
the  Rajah  in  Salem  is  not  recorded  in  the  papers 
but  she  is  credited  with  having  brought  the  first  car¬ 
go  of  pepper  in  bulk  and  having  made  700%  profit. 

76 

November  24,  1795.  Ship  Belisarim,  George  Crownin- 
shield,  jr.  East  Indies. 

September  6,  1796  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  letter  of  instructions  at  the  Peabody  Museum 
gives  George,  George,  jr.,  and  John  Crowninshield  as 
owners  and  George,  jr.  and  John  both  as  masters. 
She  was  ordered  to  Calcutta. 

She  was  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  March  31  (Salem 
Gazette,  June  24,  1796)  but  was  either  delayed  or 


i 
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made  a  slow  voyage  home  for  this  very  fast  ship. 
She  did  not  go  beyond  the  Isle  of  France  so  far  as 
reported.  Her  cargo  was  about  140,000  lbs.  of  cof¬ 
fee,  3,800  lbs.  of  sugar,  550  lbs.  of  indigo  and  a  little 
miscellaneous  stuff.  Her  duties  were  only  $4,000 
paid  by  various  owners,  mostly  by  John  Crownin- 
shield. 

77. 

November  24,  1795.  Ketch  Eliza,  Stephen  Phillips. 
East  Indies. 

September  27,  1796  from  Calcutta. 

The  Eliza  had  only  been  in  port  from  Calcutta  about 
seven  weeks  when  she  was  sent  back,  which  goes  to 
show  that  these  voyages  must  have  been  very  profit¬ 
able.  The  captain  had  reached  Calcutta  and  was  auc¬ 
tioning  off  his  cargo  in  May,  1796  and  by  June  10 
was  off  again  for  Salem,  returning  in  116  days. 
Even  when  the  swift  Belisarius  went  to  Calcutta,  she 
did  little  better.  The  cargo  was  $35,700  worth  of 
merchandise,  139,000  lbs.  of  various  sugars  to  Elias 
H.  Derby;  2,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  $2,000  worth  of 
merchandise  to  the  captain.  Her  duties  were  $6,471. 

78. 

December  1,  1795.  Bark  Vigilant,  John  Murphy.  In¬ 
dia. 

February  17,  1797  from  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  Vigilant  belonged  to  Simon  Forrester.  She  had 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  March  19,  1796, 
and  left  there  on  the  way  home  November  2,  1796. 
On  his  way  home  he  succored  the  Salem  schooner 
Maria,  Captain  Ashby,  which  had  suffered  severe 
storms  on  her  way  back  from  Surinam.  The  Vigilant 
brought  about  180,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  245,000  lbs.  of 
coffee,  most  of  it  for  Simon  Forrester,  and  2,208  lbs. 
of  indigo  for  Nicholas  Thiery,  whoever  he  was. 

79. 

December  1,  1795.  Schooner  Sally,  John  Thissel.  India. 
January  20,  1797  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  Sally  was  a  new  schooner  of  125  tons  owned  by 
a  group  of  Beverly  men,  headed  by  Benjamin  Lov- 
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ett.  On  June  21,  1796  (Salem  Gazette)  she  was  re¬ 
ported  spoken  120  days  out  of  Salem  for  the  Isle  of 
France,  probably  by  Captain  Lambert  of  the  brig 
Hope.  On  December  30,  1796,  she  was  reported  as 
at  the  Isle  of  France  early  in  September  but  em¬ 
bargoed.  When  she  reached  Beverly,  about  January 
20,  she  was  reported  as  “lately  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Thissel”  which  implies  the  captain  may  have 
died  en  route ;  and  she  only  entered  seven  lbs.  of  in¬ 
digo  and  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise.  The 
Custom  House  record  says  “John  Thissel”  as  master. 

80. 

December  8,  1795.  Brig  Fairy,  Samuel  Cabot.  India. 
November  29,  1796  from  Bencoolen,  Sumatra. 

This  was  also  a  new  Beverly  vessel  owned  by  Israel 
Thorndike,  Joseph  Lee  and  Moses  Brown.  (K.  W. 
Porter:  Jacksons  and  Lees,  449.)  It  was  her  only 
voyage  to  the  East  from  the  Salem  District  for  she 
was  sold  next  year  to  Marblehead.  She  came  back 
loaded  with  158,807  lbs.  of  pepper  and  some  nutmeg 
for  Israel  Thorndike  &  Co.,  and  entered  as  “Joshua 
Foster,  Master.” 

81. 

December  12,  1795.  Ketch  Brothers,  Felt.  India. 

This  was  a  new  ketch  of  148  tons  belonging  to  Mr. 
Derby  and  his  family,  just  built  by  Enos  Briggs. 
She  was  reported  embargoed  at  the  Isle  of  France 
on  her  way  home  (Salem  Gazette,  December  30, 
1796)  to  prevent  news  of  a  naval  expedition  being 
prepared  there  from  leaking  out.  (Salem  Gazette, 
January  3,  1797.)  She  probably  reached  Salem 
early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  though  not  recorded  in 
the  newspapers,  for  she  sailed  for  Bordeaux  under 
Captain  Felt  about  June  23,  1797. 

82. 

December  29,  1795.  Brig  Bose,  Benjamin  Bullock.  In¬ 
dia. 

The  Rose  was  an  old  Derby  ship  that  had  usually 
gone  to  the  West  Indies  or  Spain.  There  is  no  re¬ 
port  of  her  voyage  and  Captain  Bullock  took  out  the 
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Henry  to  Bordeaux  early  in  1797.  Probably  the 
Rose  was  sold  abroad.  (See  voyage  53.) 

83. 

January  12,  1796.  Brig  Cadet,  Charles  Derby.  India. 
February  17,  1797  from  Muscat  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

She  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  due  season,  but 
was  held  by  an  embargo  till  August  7  when  she  evi¬ 
dently  sailed  for  Muscat  instead  of  India  and  on  her 
way  back  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instead 
of  the  Isle  of  France  to  avoid  another  embargo.  The 
master  was  also  half-owner  of  the  vessel,  so  probably 
wrote  his  own  instructions  as  he  went  along.  She 
only  brought  1920  lbs.  of  coffee  and  a  little  merchan¬ 
dise,  so  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  successful  voy¬ 
age  unless  she  did  a  lot  of  trading  en  route. 

This  may  have  been  the  brig  Cadet  of  voyage  12 
above. 

8A. 

January  19,  1796.  Brig  Pilgrim,  Nehemiah  Andrews. 
India. 

September  6,  1797  from  Isle  of  France  and  Batavia. 
This  was  primarily  a  Beverly  venture.  The  brig 
was  owned  by  Israel  Thorndike,  George  Dodge,  Na¬ 
thaniel  West  and  Benjamin  Pickman.  Captain 
Andrews  arrived  139  days  out  from  the  Isle  of 
France  having  been  boarded  by  a  French  cruiser 
which  let  him  pass  and  the  British  ship  of  war  As- 
sistance  whose  captain  was  most  polite.  (Salem  Oor 
zette,  September  8,  1797.) 

The  cargo  was  6082  lbs.  pepper  and  202,750  lbs.  of 
coffee  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  jr.  and  3721  lbs.  of 
coffee  and  456  lbs.  of  indigo  to  the  captain.  There 
was  also  merchandise  worth  $8600.  The  duties  were 
$11,082. 

85. 

January  26,  1796.  Ship  Benjamin,  Richard  Gardner. 
Madeira  and  Madras. 

May  26,  1797  from  Calcutta  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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This  was  the  Derby  ship  formerly  commanded  by 
Nathaniel  Silsbee.  She  was  held  by  the  same  em¬ 
bargo  as  the  Cadet  and  the  Betsey  at  the  Isle  of 
France  till  August  7.  The  British  East  India  Co. 
Papers  {Marine  Miscel.  547)  report  her  at  Madras 
from  Trincomali,  Ceylon,  September  14,  1796  ^ind 
bound  for  Bengal.  She  was  at  Calcutta,  October  29 
and  due  to  sail  in  about  40  days.  She  was  reported 
at  Table  Bay  in  company  with  the  bark  Essex  of 
Salem.  (Salem  Gazette,  May  9,  1797.)  It  was 
while  the  Benjamin  was  in  India  that  the  Jay  treaty 
prohibiting  American  vessels  from  trading  between 
ports  in  India  was  published.  The  captain  and  Mr. 
Derby  owned  the  whole  cargo  which  was  115,000  lbs. 
of  sugar,  3130  lbs.  of  soap  and  a  little  merchandise, 
with  duties  of  $2289. 

86. 

January  25,  1796.  Bark  Essex,  John  Hopes.  Canton. 
May  16,  1797  from  Calcutta  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  vessel  was  owned  by  William  Orne,  but  was 
not  the  ship  Essex  afterwards  captured  by  the  Arabs 
at  Mocha.  She  sighted  Java  June  16th,  but  did  not 
anchor  till  July  4.  She  was  at  Madras  August  19, 
1796,  apparently  direct  from  Salem  (British  East 
India  Co.  Papers,  Marine  Miscel.  547)  and  left  for 
Bengal  September  3.  On  October  9  she  was  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  expected  to  sail  in  about  six  weeks.  (Sor 
lem  Gazette,  March  10,  1797).  She  was  reported 
by  the  ship  Diana  of  New  York,  which  arrived  late 
in  April,  as  at  Table  Bay  and  reached  Salem  soon 
after.  (Salem  Gazette,  May  9,  1797.)  Obviously 
she  could  not  have  gone  to  Canton.  A  few  weeks 
before  she  arrived  in  Salem,  she  was  held  up  by  a 
French  privateer,  but  released  as  the  privateer  had 
not  enough  men  to  man  her.  (Salem  Gazette,  May 
16,  1797.)  She  brought  about  $25,000  worth  of 
merchandise  and  251,784  lbs.  of  sugar  to  William 
Orne  and  little  else.  She  paid  $6,905  in  duties. 
There  is  a  log  as  far  as  Java  Head  at  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  but  it  contains  little  beyond  the  working  of 
the  ship. 
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87. 

February  26,  1796.  Ship  Betsey,  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  Ma¬ 
deira  and  India. 

July  25,  1797,  from  Madras. 

This  was  a  new  ship  chiefly  owned  by  Daniel  Pierce, 
but  of  which  the  captain  owned  a  quarter  and  it  was 
Captain  Silsbee’s  first  venture  after  leaving  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Mr.  Derby.  He  went  first  to  Madeira,  where 
he  loaded  a  quantity  of  wine,  then  to  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  Betsey  could  not  have  been  long  de¬ 
layed  by  the  embargo  there  and  left  August  7  for 
Madras,  where  she  arrived  September  8.  She  then 
ran  across  to  Penang  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
up  to  Calcutta,  where  most  of  her  homeward  cargo 
was  obtained.  (Silsbee:  Biographical  Notes,  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  XXXV,  12.)  Then 
the  captain  went  to  Madras  to  sell  some  wine  he 
had  left  there  and  grew  very  angry  over  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  Edward  Hulen,  one  of  his  Salem  seamen, 
by  the  captain  of  a  British  frigate.  Hulen  was 
forced  to  serve  several  years  in  the  British  navy. 
(Letter  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  July  28,  1797.) 
There  were  many  consignees  of  this  cargo,  but  of 
220,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  25,000  lbs.  of  pepper  and 
$37,500  worth  of  merchandise,  Nathaniel  Silsbee 
paid  $7,245  out  of  duties  of  $10,750. 

88. 

March,  1796.  Brig  Kaiy,  Job  Trask. 

July  25,  1797  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

This  was  a  small  vessel  owned  by  Benjamin  Pick- 
man.  There  is  no  notice  of  her  clearance  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  but  as  she  was  registered  on  February  24,  1796, 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  she  sailed  soon  after.  She 
brought  94,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  47,000  lbs.  of  sugar, 
13,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  1684  lbs.  of  indigo  and  $5750 
worth  of  merchandise  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  jr.  and 
the  captain.  The  duties  were  $7,084. 

89. 

March  27,  1796.  Ship  Astrea,  Henry  Prince.  Madeira, 
Lisbon  and  Manila. 

May  26,  1797  from  Manila. 
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This  was  a  very  famous  voyage  of  Mr.  Derby’s  sec¬ 
ond  Astrea  on  board  of  which  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
the  famous  navigator,  kept  a  most  interesting  log 
now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  She  went  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  took  on  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  Spanish 
dollars  and  then  to  Funchal  in  Madeira  for  more 
wine.  She  left  Madeira  May  17,  passed  Java  Head 
September  7  and  picked  her  way  through  the  Java 
Sea  and  the  South  China  Sea  to  Manila.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  3  she  arrived  at  Cavite  and  the  next  day  dropped 
anchor  at  Manila.  She  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  American  ship  at  Manila.  During  the  voyage 
Bowditch  taught  every  member  of  the  crew  the  art 
of  navigation  and  all  eventually  became  captains  or 
mates. 

The  wine  sold  poorly  but  he  got  good  prices  for  the 
goods  brought  from  Salem.  He  concluded,  however, 
that  dollars  were  the  best  cargo  to  bring.  He  bought 
sugar,  indigo  and  some  very  fine  molasses,  as  well 
as  the  pepper  cargo  of  a  Malay  proa  which  arrived 
in  port. 

The  Astrea  stayed  two  months  in  Manila  and  Bow¬ 
ditch  gives  a  valuable  description  of  the  port.  She 
sailed  December  10,  1796  and  reached  Salem  in  163 
days.  (Peabody:  Merchant  Venturers,  115-119. 
Paine:  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  410-413.) 
The  Astrea  brought  a  tremendous  cargo  all  consigned 
to  Elias  H.  Derby,  Henry  Prince,  Samuel  and  John 
Derby,  but  eleven-twelfths  of  it  belonged  to  the  first 
mentioned.  There  were  736,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  63,700 
lbs.  of  pepper,  and  over  40,000  lbs.  of  indigo.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  shipments  of  indigo  ever  brought 
to  Salem  and  paid  dues  of  nearly  $7,800,  which  at 
25%  would  indicate  a  value  of  $31,200.  The  total 
duties  on  the  ship  were  $24,020.  This  was  reported 
to  have  been  the  most  profitable  voyage  up  to  this 
time  from  Salem.  (Bentley:  Diary,  ii,  225.) 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  HALL 
LIBRARY,  ANDOVER. 


By  Maby  Byers  Smith. 


“On  the  18th  of  April  1861, — six  days  after  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  three  days  after  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  President  Lincoln  calling  for  75,000  Volunteers, 
...  .a  meeting. . .  .was  held  in  the  Hall  at  Frye  Village 
...  .to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  organizing  a  com¬ 
pany  of  some  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar 
with  military  drill.”^ 

John  Dove  was  chosen  chairman  and  John  Smith  head¬ 
ed  the  list  of  those  making  “remarks.”  What  those  re¬ 
marks  were,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  thinking  and  talking  about  little  else. 
He  had  always  held  a  radical  and  uncompromising  position 
on  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  Twenty  one  years  before  in 
1840,  he  had  gone  through  the  unhappy  experience  of  an 
open  quarrel  with  his  pastor  over  what  Mr.  Jackson  called 
the  “Anti-Slavery  Fuss.”  He  had  stayed  away  from 
church  for  three  months  and  had  then  voluntarily  “repent¬ 
ed,”  finding  himself,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston,  in  the  wrong 
camp  and  temporarily  bewildered  by  violence  over  forms 
of  freedom  from  which  his  conservatism  recoiled.  A  short 
time  after  his  return,  Mr.  Jackson  preached  for  three 
hours  one  morning  on  the  ideal  aspects  of  human  freedom 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  spoke  on  practical  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  Southern  States.  He  wrote  to  his  father  that  he 
felt  well  pleased  with  his  handling  of  the  difficult  topic. 
But  he  adds  in  a  postscript :  “Deacon  Smith  has  been  over 
to  see  me  and  talked  the  whole  forenoon.  He  thinks  I 
preached  good  abolition  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  upset  it  all.”* 

In  this  same  year  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  a  delegate® 
from  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  and,  I  think, 
attended  a  Convention  in  London  of  the  Friends  of  Freo- 

1  Record  of  Andover  During  the  Rebellion. 

2  Jackson  Letters,  Memorial  Hall  Library 

3  Garrison  Letter.  M.  B.  S. 
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dom  Throughout  the  World.  Six  years  later,  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  group  of  forty-four  who  seceded  from  the 
West,  South,  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  to  form  the 
Free  Christian  Church,  dedicated  to  the  radical  and,  I 
may  say,  very  unpopular  anti-slavery  cause. 

Throughout  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War, 
John  Smith  had  been  in  correspondence  with  anti-slavery 
leaders  such  as  Phillips  and  Garrison  and  had  personally 
assisted  in  the  escape  of  slaves.  My  mother  has  told  me 
of  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  the  Donald  home  which 
was  a  way-station  in  the  “Underground  Railway.”  Mys¬ 
terious  people  used  to  arrive  late  at  night  to  be  housed  and 
fed,  calling  at  John  Smith’s  early  in  the  morning  for  their 
tickets  to  Canada. 

Years  before  that  meeting  in  the  Frye  Village  Hall, 
John  Smith  had  seen  a  slave-auction  in  the  South  and 
ever  after  had  a  vivid  picture  of  what  was  meant  by  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  He  believed  that  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves  was  a  cause  worth  fighting  for  and  when  the  fight 
started,  he  must  have  felt  a  certain  responsibility  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  everything  in  his  power,  little  though  that  was, 
to  bring  it  about.  Knowing  something  of  his  high-spirit¬ 
ed  and  adventurous  youth,  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  with 
regret  that  he  contemplated  his  sixty  five  years  and  his 
inability  to  bear  arms.  His  “remarks,”  therefore,  must 
have  been  solemn,  thoroughly  informed  and  full  of  his 
faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  right. 

After  the  war,  in  April  1866,  the  Town  voted  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $4500  for  a  soldiers’  monument.^  The  money 
was  put  aside  and  almost  forgotten.  It  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Record  of  Andover  in  the  Rehellion.  But 
it  was  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  Library  and  to  associate  the  Library 
for  all  time  with  the  idea  of  freedom. 

For  the  Library  was  not  a  gradual  development  from  the 
Frye  Village  Library  nor  influenced  directly  by  the  earlier 
Social  Libraries  in  the  town.  Free  public  libraries  were 
springing  up  sporadically  all  over  the  country  but  were 
not  in  touch  with  each  other.  The  Chicago  Public  Li- 
4  Raymond.  Minutes. 
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brary  opened  its  doors  the  same  year  that  we  did.  We 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  six  years.®  Why  was  this?  The  answer,  I 
think,  is  supplied  by  my  grandfather’s  travels. 

During  the  war  he  had  been  very  busy  as  active  head 
of  the  Smith  and  Dove  Co.,  supplying  the  army  with  linen 
thread  for  boots  and  saddles.  In  1865  he  took  a  short 
vacation  on  board  a  sailing  vessel.  In  1870  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  physician  to  take  an  extended  rest.  With 
his  wife,  his  daughter  Mrs.  George  Coburn,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  It  was  his  sixth  visit  to  his 
native  Scotland  and  his  second  to  the  Continent.  They 
were  conscientious  sight-seers.  And,  as  none  of  them 
spoke  any  foreign  language,  they  engaged  the  services  of 
a  most  efficient  courier,  a  Swiss  named  Ludi.  The  family 
were  abroad  for  over  a  year  during  which  Mrs.  Cobum 
kept  a  detailed  diary.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  little  party  from  day  to  day  as  they  calmly  skirted  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

Mr,  Smith  had  been  depressed  and  discouraged  when 
he  left  home,  and  it  may  well  have  been  more  than  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter  with  him.  The  Grant  Administration  reg¬ 
istered  an  all-time  low  in  American  history.  Civic  cor¬ 
ruption,  bad  manners  and  greed  were  rife.  An  irrespon¬ 
sible  press  kept  scandal  alive  and  did  little  to  elevate  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  It  was  a  relief  to  Mr.  Smith  as  to  most 
Americans  of  that  time  just  to  sail  away  from  the  noise, 
dirt,  and  squalor  of  sprawling,  over-grown  New  York. 

I  now  quote  from  Mrs.  Coburn’s  journal: 

(Berlin).  Thursday,  June  20th.  (1870)  Cloudy  and  some 
showery.  Father  went  to  walk  before  breakfast  and  got  lost 
and  we  were  very  anxious  and  nervous  as  he  was  %  of  an 
hour  behind  time  and  we  were  glad  enough  when  we  saw  him 
coming  down  the  street  with  two  men.  He  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  hotel  or  street  and  altogether  had  quite  an  ad¬ 
venture.  After  breakfast  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  around 
the  city.  In  the  hall  (of  the  Old  Palace)  which  we  first 
entered,  the  guide  opened  a  large  wooden  box  and  took  out 
some  cloth  slippers  which  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  put 
on  over  their  boots.  The  floors  are  all  highly  polished.  There 
5  Bostwick.  The  American  Public  Library. 
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was  quite  a  large  company  and  they  looked  queer  enough 
scuffling  along .... 

To  understand  Mr.  Smith’s  enthusiasm  for  modern  Ber¬ 
lin,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  Crown 
Princess  Frederick,  Victoria  and  Albert’s  “Vicky,”  was 
living  there  at  that  time,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  able  to  put  into  motion  many  of  the  minor  social  re¬ 
forms  devised  by  Albert  and  accepted  by  the  orderly  and 
docile  Berliners.  People  of  Scottish  descent  as  well  as 
Victoria’s  neighbors  in  Balmoral  accepted  Victorian  ideals 
as  their  own  and  on  the  whole  approved  of  Albert’s  ener¬ 
getic  and  Spartan  notions  of  education  and  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  Through  letters,  visits  to  Scotland,  and  the  Brechin 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Smith  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Eoyal  Family  and  was  prepared  to  admire  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  “Vicky’s”  influence. 

This  is  the  same  day: 

We  drove  through  some  of  the  principal  streets  passing 
many  public  buildings  and  palaces  of  Princes — The  Arsenal — 
Library — University — Market — The  Theatre  with  a  church 
on  either  side.  We  drove  along  the  side  of  the  Thiergarten, 
the  park  of  Berlin,  passing  many  nice  private  residences  with 
pretty  gardens  in  front... we  visited  the  porcelain  manu¬ 
factory  ...  we  next  visited  the  Museum . . .  sculpture-galleries 
— ^picture-galleries.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  complete  mu¬ 
seum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  said  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in 
Europe  and  comprising  every  imaginable  thing  which  the 
Egyptians  could  have  used . .  ..we  looked  until  we  were  worn 
out  and  then  went  back  to  the  hotel . . .  George  and  father 
went  to  walk.  After  much  discussion  we  finally  decided  to 
go  to  Potsdam. 

Friday,  July  1st.  Took  the  train  for  Potsdam  at  10  a.  m. 
arriving  about  11.  This  is  the  Versailles  of  Berlin.  We 
drove  to  the  New  Palace,  so-called.  A  part  of  the  year  it  is 
occupied  by  the  Crown  Prince.  The  Princess  had  just  been 
confined  here  so  we  could  not  go  in  at  the  principal  entrance 
.  ...(The  Royal  infant  was  the  Kaiser’s  younger  sister  Sophie 
Dorothee,  afterwards  Queen  of  Greece.)  We  went  through 
the  library — the  books  still  in  the  cases — saw  some  of  the 
King’s  own  works  with  criticisms  in  Voltaire’s  handwriting. 
We  walked  in  the  gardens  of  “Sans  Souci.”  The  walks  at 
the  top  of  each  terrace  were  lined  with  orange  trees — some 
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of  them  over  200  years  old.  Below  was  a  fountain  and 
around  this  immense  basin  were  eleven  groups  of  statuary  and 
between  them  circular  marble  seats,  where  we  sat  and  rested, 
wondering  if  kings  and  queens  had  ever  sat  there  and  if  their 
place  had  indeed  been  to  any  of  them  “Sans  Souci.” 

Saturday,  July  2nd.  After  breakfast  we  took  a  little  walk 
down  the  street  on  which  our  hotel  is  situated  which  is  called 
TJnter  den  Linden  from  a  double  row  of  lime  trees  in  the 
centre.  It  is  very  wide  and  one  of  the  handsomest  streets 
in  Europe.  Berlin  is  a  very  nice  city  and  the  great  intellect-  • 
ual  center  of  northern  Germany. .  .We  left  at  11  o’clock  for 
Dresden ...  Arrived  at  5  p.  m. — drove  through  the  old  part 
of  the  city  and  across  the  bridge  to  the  Hotel  Bellvue  where 
we  found  rooms  on  the  first  fioor  leading  out  into  the  pretty 
garden  and  on  the  river  Elbe  which  divides  the  city.  Found 
letters  waiting  m  from  Andover, 

On  this  same  day  John  Smith  wrote  the  letter  which 
might  be  considered  the  birth  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Li¬ 
brary.  (To  his  son  Joseph)  “You  mention  in  your  last 
letter  received  here  that  there  was  nothing  yet  done  with 
the  lots  up  town  where  the  buildings  were  burned.  I  have 
thought  the  corner  lot,  where  Joseph  Abbott’s  shop  stood, 
would  be  a  fine  place  for  a  Memorial  Hall  to  be  built  up¬ 
on  .  .  .to  keep  in  remembrance  the  names  of  those  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  defending  our  flag  and  saving  my 
adopted  country  to  God  and  Liberty.”  He  then  proposed 
to  head  a  subscription  list  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
building  and  an  endowment  “to  take  care  of  the  Library, 
if  there  should  be  one,  and  a  Reading  Room.  ...  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  if  the  people  of  Andover  would  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  and  all  give  according  to  their  ability,  the 
thing  might  very  soon  be  done.”  His  pledge  was  to  be 
good  for  six  months. 

Apparently  he  said  nothing  about  this  plan  to  his  travel¬ 
ling  companions  and  they  went  on  their  way  despite 
rumors  of  war.  With  your  permission,  I  will  quote  one 
more  passage  from  the  journal — really  a  digression,  but 
interesting  as  a  footnote  to  history. 

Baden  Baden.  July  15.  We  heard  France  had  declared 
war  against  Prussia.  Discussed  the  subject  of  going  to  Stras- 
burg  and  finally  decided  to  go. 
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July  16.  A  day  long  to  be  remembered,  having  an  end  we 
little  dreamed  of  in  the  morning.  We  left  3aden  between 
eight  and  nine — intending  to  be  back  in  season  for  tabled’hote. 
We  knew  war  had  been  declared  but  anticipated  no  immediate 
trouble.  At  the  station  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  who 
were  frightened  at  the  prospect  and  were  off  for  Switzerland. 
We  were  three  hours  in  reaching  Strasburg  delayed,  as  we 
afterwards  learned,  b}"  the  war  troubles.  We  took  a  carriage 
at  the  station  and  drove  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  de  Paris,  had 
lunch  and  then  went  to  see  the  Cathedral.  Strasburg  is  quite 
a  German  town  in  appearance  although  it  belongs  to  France, 
was  taken  by  Louis  14th,  in  1681.  Its  fortifications  are  very 
strong.  We  saw  the  library  building.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
valuable  in  Europe  and  has  100,000  volumes.  When  ready, 
we  went  back  to  the  station  to  take  the  1  o’clock  train  to 
Baden.  We  waited  beyond  the  usual  time  and  could  get  no 
satisfactory  answer  why.  When  we  had  waited  nearly  an 
hour  a  lady  spoke  to  mother  in  French  and  I  answeied  that 
she  spoke  only  English  which  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  as 
that  was  her  own  language.  She  said  someone  had  just  told 
her  that  no  more  trains  were  going  out  of  Strasburg  as  orders 
had  come  from  Paris  to  stop  all  communication  with  Ger¬ 
many.  We  didn’t  believe  it  at  first,  but  were  soon  obliged  to. 
Our  next  thought  was  to  get  across  the  bridge  to  Kehl  and 
take  the  cars  on  that  side.  We  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
with  all  speed  to  the  river,  trembling  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
fortifications  for  fear  we  should  be  detained.  It  was  a  ride 
I  shall  never  forget.  All  along  the  way  we  met  carriages, 
and  all  said  you  need  not  go  on,  for  there  is  no  passing,  but 
we  thought  our  passports  might  do  for  us  what  others  could 
not  do.  It  was  very  dusty,  and  the  artillery  were  thundering 
by  us  and  it  seemed  to  me  we  were  on  a  battle  field.  It  was 
a  terrible  two  miles,  ^^^len  we  reached  the  river  we  found  it 
strongly  guarded  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  who  were  in  the 
same  predicament  with  ourselves,  wanting  to  cross  and 
couldn’t.  Ludi  saw  the  chief  of  the  guard  who  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  let  us  pass  but  that  it  was  impossible  as  they  were 
taking  up  the  bridge,  and  sure  enough  there  were  the  French 
at  work  on  one  side  and  the  Prussians  on  the  other  taking  up 
the  bridge  as  fast  as  possible.  It  was  a  sorry  sight  to  us. 
We  drove  back  with  all  possible  speed,  trembling  lest  they 
would  not  let  us  through  the  fortifications.  I  was  thankful 
for  so  much.  Our  next  attempt  was  to  get  to  Switzerland  if 
possible.  We  found  a  train  left  at  4^^  so  we  went  to  the 
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hotel  and  had  some  dinner.  Ludi  hadn’t  money  enough  to 
take  us  there  but  father  had  fortunately  taken  a  little  gold  in 
the  morning. .  .Our  letter  of  credit  was  in  Baden  with  the 
rest  of  our  things.  We  were  sorry  we  could  not  help  the  two 
English  girls.  Their  friends  were  in  the  Black  Forest  and 
they  like  ourselves  had  come  to  see  the  Cathedral.  We  could 
only  take  our  tickets  to  Mulhauseu,  our  going  on  depended  on 
the  train  from  Cologne.  All  along  the  road  the  most  in¬ 
tense  excitement  prevailed — people  were  crowded  about  the 
station  to  hear  the  news.  We  arrived  at  Mulhausen  at  9  and 
waited  half  an  hour . . .  were  nervous  enough  when  they  did  not 
let  us  out  of  the  waiting  room,  were  glad  enough  when  we 
were  safely  in  the  cars  and  more  pleased  when  we  were  safely 
arrived  in  Basle  at  11  o’clock  although  we  could  find  no  place 
to  sit  much  less  sleep  until  we  had  been  to  five  hotels  and  then 
managed  to  get  one  room  with  two  single  beds  but  after  awhile 
we  got  another.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  Basle — 
2000  people  had  been  driven  in  by  the  war  that  day.  I  think 
I  shall  remember  this  day  as  long  as  I  live.  It  has  been  a 
great  tax  on  the  nervous  system.  The  landlady  gave  mother 
and  me  some  nightdresses — ^little  pique  sacks. 

Sunday,  July  17th.  Geo.  and  Ludi  started  early  in  the 
morning  for  Baden  Baden  to  get  the  baggage..  .Went  out 
with  father  and  mother  a  little  way.  The  streets  full  of 
soldiers  coming  in  to  guard  the  frontiers  and  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  was  glad  to  get  back.  Has  been  a  terrible  day  to  me. 

Monday,  July  18th.  Pleasant  and  very  warm.  Geo.  and  Ludi 
came  back  at  1  a.  m...  .1  was  thankful  when  I  heard  George’s 
voice  outside  the  door . . .  They  had  a  trying  time  getting  there 
and  little  time  for  packing  but  the  chambermaid  helped  them 
. . .  They  brought  all  the  baggage  and  I  didn’t  much  care  if 
everything  was  packed  on  top  of  my  best  dresses.  Mother  and 

I  had  a  general  repacking  and  in  the  p.  m.  had  a  general 
drive,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  visited  the  Cathedral. 

Tuesday^  July  19th.  Left  Basle  and  arrived  at  Zurich  at 

II  a.  m.  Had  beautiful  views  all  the  way — ^high  hills  and 
pretty  villages.  Glad  to  be  in  Switzerland,  a  free  coimtry 
with  pure  air — ^glad  to  be  going  beyond  the  sight  and  sound  of 
war. 

The  journal  continues  to  the  first  of  October,  when  the 
travellers  had  reached  London.  They  spent  the  winter  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  the  spring  Mr.  Smith  visited  his  birth¬ 
place,  Brechin,  Scotland,  and  was  presented  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city. 
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On  his  return  to  Andover,  after  a  little  over  a  year,  he 
was  given  a  public  welcome  and  reception  at  the  town  hall. 
“Seats  were  reserved  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  Abbot 
Seminary  and  the  lads  of  Phillips  Academy  who  marched 
down  in  procession  and  the  Lawrence  brass  band  had  been 
engaged  by  the  workmen  in  the  Smith  and  Dove  Mills  and 
a  procession  ...  of  nearly  three  hundred  soon  entered 
the  hall  crowding  it  to  excess.”  As  all  the  speeches  were 
centered  about  the  Memorial  Hall  project,  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  go  into  these  details.  Mr.  Smith’s  most  significant 
remark  was  this:  “I  tell  you,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  we 
don’t  begin  to  know  what  the  worth  of  this  great  struggle 
has  been  to  the  world.  Go  into  Europe,  and  instead  of 
pointing  to  you  as  a  slave-trading  nation,  they  are  looking 
to  you  for  liberty  there,  for  principles ;  and  they  are  call¬ 
ing  now  for  the  flag,  the  American  flag, — for  the  American 
flag  is  the  flag  of  the  world.”  (Applause)  The  Memorial 
Hall  Library  was  off  to  a  grand  start. 

^leantime,  since  July,  1870,  several  committees  had 
been  active.  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  from  Dresden  had  been 
presented  to  the  town  by  Moses  Foster  on  August  1,  and 
a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  attempt  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  The  names  of  these  first  committee¬ 
men  were:  Francis  Cogswell,  chairman;  Charles  Smith, 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Soloman  Holt,  William  G.  Means, 
Samuel  Raymond  and  David  Middleton.  655  subscrip¬ 
tions  totalling  $52,757.70  were  received  and  still  the  fund 
was  about  $3500  short  of  what  was  needed.  Then  it  was 
that  buried  treasure  in  the  form  of  the  soldiers’  monument 
was  thought  of.  The  town  promptly  appropriated  this 
$4500  to  complete  the  fund. 

Land  was  purchased  and  a  building  committee  appoint¬ 
ed:  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  chairman;  William  G.  Means, 
David  Middleton,  and  Rev.  Charles  Smith.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  was  requested  to  procure  an  inexpensive  drawing  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  building  submitted  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  Mr.  George  H.  Torr.  An  additional  fund  of  $3000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  was  given  at  this  time  by  Mr. 
John  Byers  of  New  York  in  memory  of  Peter  Smith  By¬ 
ers,  first  Principal  of  the  Punchard  Free  School. 

On  May  27,  1871,  it  was  voted  to  employ  Mr.  J.  F. 
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Eaton  as  architect  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Ab¬ 
bott  and  Jenkins  for  $27,750.  In  the  cornerstone,  laid  on 
September  19,  was  a  list  of  all  the  Andover  men  enrolled 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  “War  of  the  Rebellion” 
and  of  the  forty-six  “who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country.” 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  1872,  the  first  board  of 
Trustees  of  Memorial  Hall  was  appointed  as  follows; 
Henry  Boynton,  E.  Kendall  Jenkins,  Rev.  James  H.  Mer¬ 
rill,  David  Middleton,  Samuel  Raymond,  Rev.  William  L. 
Ropes  and  Joseph  W.  Smith.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Merrill,  a  month  later,  Rev.  Francis  H.  Johnson  was 
elected  in  his  place.  During  the  summer  of  1872,  the 
Trustees  purchased  2700  books  “for  the  foundation  of  a 
library”  of  which  Mr.  Raymond  made  four  catalogues  by 
hand.  On  May  1,  1873,  Mr.  Ballard  Holt,  2nd,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  and  janitor. 

The  Hall  was  formally  opened  on  May  30,  1873.  Af¬ 
ter  a  dinner  at  the  Elm  House,  to  which  a  large  group  of 
guests  had  been  invited,  a  procession,  escorted  by  returned 
soldiers  and  the  Andover  Brass  Band,  marched  to  the 
South  Church  for  appropriate  exercises.  James  B.  Smith 
acted  as  chief  marshal  and  Governor  Washburn  sent  as  his 
representative,  Col.  George  L.  Ripley  of  his  staff.  The 
address  by  Phillips  Brooks  was  printed  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Samuel  Raymond,  our  first 
secretary,  for  his  full  and  legible  records.  I  have  read  all 
the  letters  and  papers  preserved  by  him  which  give  in 
great  detail  the  transactions  of  the  early  years.  I  have 
examined  all  material  connected  with  my  grandfather’s 
life  including  an  unpublished  manuscript  biography  by 
W.  B.  Makepeace.  I  am  convinced  that  my  grandfather’s 
feeling  of  debt  to  the  soldiers  so  recently  dead  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  burning  one  and  that  the  Library  was  not  just 
a  pet  project  with  a  war  memorial  as  an  excuse.  As  for 
the  Library  itself,  I  have  quoted  my  aunt’s  diary  at  some 
length  partly  to  give  a  little  portrait  of  my  grandfather 
in  his  later  years,  but  mainly  to  show  the  European  influ¬ 
ence  and  background  of  the  idea  of  a  library  in  his  mind. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  appreciated  the  advantage  to  the  com- 
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munity  of  ready  access  to  books  and  of  “suitable  rooms  of 
large  size”  in  which  to  consult  them. 

Some  of  you  undoubtedly  know  that  when  my  grand¬ 
father  came  to  this  country  in  1816,  he  brought  with  him 
a  shilling,  a  Bible  and  his  machinists’  tools.  He  had  gone 
to  work  as  a  herdsman  on  Catterthun  near  Brechin  at  the 
age  of  nine  and  had  been  the  chief  support  of  his  widowed 
mother  since  he  was  about  fourteen.  Naturally,  he  him¬ 
self  had  no  schooling  to  speak  of.  He  had,  however,  great 
respect  for  learning  and  a  perfectly  modern  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  adult  education.  He  had  been  able 
to  overcome  his  own  early  handicaps ;  why  shouldn’t 
others,  if  only  the  books  were  available?  To  his  mind  it 
was  as  simple  as  that.  He  often  spoke  of  the  good  fortune 
for  the  whole  family  that  his  brother  Peter,  as  a  weaver 
in  Glasgow,  “sat  beside  a  good  man  who  lent  him  books.” 
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(Continued  from  Volume  LXXIX,  page  176.) 

MARS,  brig.  Records  of  vessels  under  this  name  have 
proved  to  be  very  much  involved  as  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  at  least  three  of  the  name,  during  this  war,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  Salem,  although  owners  in 
other  places  were  interested.  There  is  a  fourth  one,  a 
brigantine  of  152  tons,  built  in  Salisbury  in  1794  and 
altered  to  142  tons  in  1801.  However,  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1802  and  does  not  concern 
us  here. 

The  only  other  of  the  name  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
Ship  Registers  was  a  brig,  101  tons.  Registered  24  No¬ 
vember  1813,  Thomas  Holmes,  master,  James  Cook,  own¬ 
er.  There  is  a  water-color  of  a  brig  ‘Mars’  of  Salem,  pos¬ 
sibly  this  one,  said  to  have  been  a  privateer,  in  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem.  It  is  also  stated  there  that  she 
was  captured  in  the  War  of  1812.  Condemned  30  Oc¬ 
tober  1813,  Portsmouth. 

Thomas  Holmes,  master  of  the  brig  Mars,  surrendered 
a  Commission  at  an  unknown  date,  perhaps  11  Novem¬ 
ber  1813,  which  would  account  for  the  new  one  issued  on 
the  24th.  This  does  not  appear  in  the  return  of  Commis¬ 
sions  1  July  to  15  April  1813  nor  in  the  Book  of  Commis¬ 
sions  from  July  1812  to  December  1814  which  are  the 
only  lists  of  Commissions  found  among  the  Custom  House 
papers.  All  other  books  or  lists  seem  to  be  lost.  It  is 
possible  that  they  went  to  Washington,  as  did  the  Licenses 
for  small  boats  and  were  there  mostly  destroyed  by  fire. 

Her  Register  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  30  October  1814, 
calls  her  a  brig,  of  Salem  and  states  that  she  was  Con¬ 
demned  in  the  New  Hampshire  District  and  gives  her  di¬ 
mensions  as  80'-20'2"-10'l",  101-11/95  tons.  Her  Re¬ 
quest  for  a  Commission  2  November  1813,  Thomas 
Holmes,  master,  from  Plymouth  to  Salem. 

(256) 
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Nothing  else  has  been  found  which  can  be  connected 
with  her  nor  are  any  prizes  mentioned. 

The  privateer  Fox  of  Portsmouth  captured  a  brig  Mars 
in  1813  and  sent  her  to  Portsmouth. 

Next  we  find  a  brigantine  Mars,  Registered  21  Janu¬ 
ary  1812  and  30  May  1815,  Joseph  J.  Knap  of  Salem, 
owner,  Thomas  Holmes,  master,  built  at  Barnstable  in 
1800,  dimensions  7l'4"-20'5"-9'll",  127-17/95  tons. 
This,  as  said  above,  is  not  in  the  printed  records. 

Nothing  more  which  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
sources  can  be  definitely  connected  with  her. 

Upon  examination  of  the  photograph  of  a  water-color 
referred  to  above  it  proves  to  be  that  of  a  brigantine  Mars 
by  Joseph  Ropes  about  1807  and  not  of  a  brig.  We  con¬ 
clude  it  is  of  this  vessel. 

Finally  there  was  another  brig  which  commanded  much 
more  attention: 

The  Salem  Gazette  yields  but  one  item: 

2  Mar.  1813  schooner  Mars  at  New  London,  had  taken 
11  prizes,  3  sent  to  England  as  cartels. 

The  Essex  Register  gives  more: 

25  February  1813,  New  London.  Mars  had  captured  a 
transport.  Lord  Keith,  4  guns,  brig  Parra  ( ?),  Gerrard. 
brig  Pellican,  Ashley,  galliot  Ann,  Herriston.  sloop  Hen- 
dra,  Hawkins.  Schooner  Richard,  Comings,  schooner 
Robert,  ]\Iarsters.  brig  Stagg,  Patterson.  cutter  Hero, 
5  guns,  Thomas  Iklarch.  sloop  Priority. 

15  Feb.  1814,  brig  Mars  brought  in  $100,000. 

12  ]\[ar.  1814,  arrived  at  New  York,  8  March,  Capt. 
Ingersoll  of  Salem.  Chased  off  Block  Island  by  a  74  and 
a  frigate,  when  he  saw  another  74  and  a  frigate  and  threw 
over  all  guns,  shot  &c.  and  ran  ashore  on  Rockaway  Beach, 
(Long  Island)  the  Captain  and  10  men  escaped  to  shore 
but  before  the  last  could  leave  7  armed  barges  took  ix)s- 
session  and  captured  30  of  the  crew  and  43  British  pris¬ 
oners  who  were  taken  on  barges  and  Mars  being  bilged 
was  set  afire.  She  had  made  9  prizes,  5  manned  and  sent 
to  port,  one  has  arrived  at  New  Bedford.  Had  been 
chased  11  times  and  had  lost  2  men  overboard. 

23  Mar.  1814,  arrived  Charleston  the  8th.  the  brig  Su¬ 
perb,  8  men  prize  of  Mars  of  New  York. 
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30  Mar.  1814,  brig  Mars  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  16 
days  out  from  Havana.  The  26th.  arrived  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  the  schooner  Susan  and  Eliza,  prize  of  Mars. 

2  Apl.  1814,  for  sale  the  6th.  at  Portsmouth  the  cor¬ 
vette  brig  Mars,  pierced  for  18  guns,  built  for  a  privateer 
in  France,  cargo  from  Havana. 

Among  the  Custom  House  papers  is  the  note:  Brig 
Mars  captured  by  the  schooner  Governor  Tomkins,  con¬ 
demned  in  N.  Y.  4  March  1815,  James  Cook  et  al.  own¬ 
ers,  Nicholas  Thorndike,  jr.,  master.  Dimensions  81'6"- 
22'10"-11'5",  Registered  10  November  1815. 

10  March  1815,  Mars,  brig,  of  Salem,  Nicholas  Thorn¬ 
dike,  master,  James  Cook,  Pickering  Dodge,  Thomas 
Saunders,  Charles  Saunders,  Nathan  Robinson,  Henry 
Pickering,  Ebenezer  Seccomb,  Nathaniel  Williams,  all  of 
Salem,  owners.  Captured  by  schooner  Governor  Tomkins, 
condemned  in  New  York.  Temporary  Certificate  of  Reg¬ 
istry  No.  34,  4  March  1815,  New  York.  Dimensions 
81'10"-22'10"-11'5",  186-4/95  tons. 

Not  one  of  her  prizes  is  mentioned  by  Bentley  or  Mac- 
lay  or  in  any  other  source  discovered. 

MARY  &  ELIZA,  ship,  was  built  at  Salem  in  1803, 
cut  down  in  France  and  guns  mounted  for  a  privateer  in 
1812  and  was  about  to  sail  for  home  about  1  December 
of  that  year  as  reported  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Wallis  5 
January  1813.  She  was  to  mount  16  guns  with  a  crew 
of  50  men.  She  arrived  19  January  1813,  60  days  from 
Cherburg,  having  been  chased  several  times  and  thrown 
over  a  number  of  guns.  Bentley  says  she  had  35  men 
and  reports  her  arrival  the  same  day  and  that  she  took  a 
crew  from  a  Connecticut  vessel  on  the  way,  their  vessel 
being  a  wreck.  Her  Captain  then  was  John  White.  The 
Essex  Register  says  the  cargo  was  for  Joseph  White  and 
that  she  was  chased  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  It  is 
also  stated  that  this  was  on  22  November  1812  and  that 
she  not  only  threw  over  guns  and  anchors  but  started  part 
of  the  water.  She  was  chased  by  a  brig  on  Brown’s  Bank 
from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  when  they  lost  sight  of  her.  The 
wreck  referred  to  by  Bentley  was  the  Carolina  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Captain  Woodward,  and  he  and  his  crew  had  been 
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forty  days  on  the  wreck.  The  Salem  Gazette  of  1  Janu¬ 
ary  1813  reports  her  arrival  and  that  the  chase  in  the 
Channel  lasted  ten  hours.  How  they  had  the  news  so  far 
in  advance  is  only  explained  by  her  having  been  spoken, 
but  this  does  not  account  for  the  date  given  for  her  arri¬ 
val.  Another  inconsistency  is  found  in  the  printed  vol¬ 
ume  of  Ship  Registers  which  gives  the  date  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  as  4  September  1810,  which  would  appear,  in  view 
of  the  other  reports,  as  an  error. 

This  last  authority  gives  her  first  Registry  as  8  Decem¬ 
ber  1803,  Joseph  White,  owner,  Henry  "Viniite,  master, 
and  her  next  Registry  as  8  May  1809,  Joseph  White,  jr., 
Henry  White,  John  White,  Stephen  White,  owners,  John 
White,  master.  From  the  Custom  House  papers  we  get 
her  Request  for  a  Commission  5  March  1813,  John  White, 
master,  Stephen  White,  owner.  From  Cherburg  to  Salem. 
From  these  papers  is  taken  her  Registry  30  June  1815, 
Stephen  White,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  John  W.  Treadwell, 
Henry  White,  owners,  Joseph  Beadle,  master.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Registry  No.  90,  Salem,  4  September  1810.  Fi¬ 
nally  from  the  printed  records  her  Registry  5  October 
1816,  Stephen  White,  Henry  White,  John  W.  Treadwell, 
owners,  John  Beckford,  master,  and  the  note  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  Upton  was  also  registered  as  master  but  no  date 
is  given. 

Her  dimensions  in  the  Custom  House  papers  are  stated 
as  85'-25'2"-12'7"  but  her  official  tonnage  is  not  given 
except  in  the  printed  copy  as  233  tons.  No  prizes  are 
anywhere  mentioned. 

MINOTAUR,  brigantine,  this  is  one  of  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  little  or  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  the 
sources.  In  most  of  these  the  vessels  are  small,  boats, 
launches  or  the  like  and  the  loss  of  the  Custom  House 
records  of  licenses  in  a  fire  in  Washington  accounts  for 
the  vessels  under  20  tons,  but  here  we  have  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  for  she  was  of  147  tons. 

In  the  Ship  Registers  she  appears  and  we  know  that 
she  was  of  Connecticut  origin  and  had  served  in  the 
French  war.  She  was  registered  in  Salem  6  August  1799, 
Stephen  Webb,  master,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  George 
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30  Mar.  1814,  brig  Mars  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  16 
days  out  from  Havana.  The  26th.  arrived  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  the  schooner  Susan  and  Eliza,  prize  of  Mars. 

2  Apl.  1814,  for  sale  the  6th.  at  Portsmouth  the  coi> 
vette  brig  Mars,  pierced  for  18  guns,  built  for  a  privateer 
in  France,  cargo  from  Havana. 

Among  the  Custom  House  papers  is  the  note;  Brig 
Mars  captured  by  the  schooner  Governor  Tomkins,  con¬ 
demned  in  N.  Y.  4  March  1815,  James  Cook  et  al.  own¬ 
ers,  Nicholas  Thorndike,  jr.,  master.  Dimensions  81'6"- 
22'10"-11'5",  Registered  10  November  1815. 

10  March  1815,  Mars,  brig,  of  Salem,  Nicholas  Thorn¬ 
dike,  master,  James  Cook,  Pickering  Dodge,  Thomas 
Saunders,  Charles  Saunders,  Nathan  Robinson,  Henry 
Pickering,  Ebenezer  Seccomb,  Nathaniel  Williams,  all  of 
Salem,  owners.  Captured  by  schooner  Governor  Tomkins, 
condemned  in  New  York.  Temporary  Certificate  of  Reg¬ 
istry  No.  34,  4  March  1815,  New  York.  Dimensions 
81'10"-22'10"-11'5",  186-4/95  tons. 

Not  one  of  her  prizes  is  mentioned  by  Bentley  or  Mac- 
lay  or  in  any  other  source  discovered. 

MARY  &  ELIZA,  ship,  was  built  at  Salem  in  1803, 
cut  down  in  France  and  guns  mounted  for  a  privateer  in 
1812  and  was  about  to  sail  for  home  about  1  December 
of  that  year  as  reported  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Wallis  5 
January  1813.  She  was  to  mount  16  guns  with  a  crew 
of  50  men.  She  arrived  19  January  1813,  60  days  from 
Cherburg,  having  been  chased  several  times  and  thrown 
over  a  number  of  guns.  Bentley  says  she  had  35  men 
and  reports  her  arrival  the  same  day  and  that  she  took  a 
crew  from  a  Connecticut  vessel  on  the  way,  their  vessel 
being  a  wreck.  Her  Captain  then  was  John  White.  The 
Essex  Register  says  the  cargo  was  for  Joseph  White  and 
that  she  was  chased  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  It  is 
also  stated  that  this  was  on  22  November  1812  and  that 
she  not  only  threw  over  guns  and  anchors  but  started  part 
of  the  water.  She  was  chased  by  a  brig  on  Brown’s  Bank 
from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  when  they  lost  sight  of  her.  The 
wreck  referred  to  by  Bentley  was  the  Carolina  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Captain  Woodward,  and  he  and  his  crew  had  been 
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forty  days  on  the  wreck.  The  Salem  Gazette  of  1  Janu¬ 
ary  1813  reports  her  arrival  and  that  the  chase  in  the 
Channel  lasted  ten  hours.  How  they  had  the  news  so  far 
in  advance  is  only  explained  by  her  having  been  spoken, 
but  this  does  not  account  for  the  date  given  for  her  arri¬ 
val.  Another  inconsistency  is  found  in  the  printed  vol¬ 
ume  of  Ship  Registers  which  gives  the  date  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  as  4  September  1810,  which  would  appear,  in  view 
of  the  other  reports,  as  an  error. 

This  last  authority  gives  her  first  Registry  as  8  Decem¬ 
ber  1803,  Joseph  White,  owner,  Henry  White,  master, 
and  her  next  Registry  as  8  May  1809,  Joseph  White,  jr., 
Henry  White,  John  White,  Stephen  White,  owners,  John 
White,  master.  From  the  Custom  House  papers  we  get 
her  Request  for  a  Commission  5  March  1813,  John  White, 
master,  Stephen  White,  owner.  From  Cherburg  to  Salem. 
From  these  papers  is  taken  her  Registry  30  June  1815, 
Stephen  White,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  John  W.  Treadwell, 
Henry  White,  owners,  Joseph  Beadle,  master.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Registry  No.  90,  Salem,  4  September  1810.  Fi¬ 
nally  from  the  printed  records  her  Registry  5  October 
1816,  Stephen  White,  Henry  White,  John  W.  Treadwell, 
owners,  John  Beckford,  master,  and  the  note  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  Upton  was  also  registered  as  master  but  no  date 
is  given. 

Her  dimensions  in  the  Custom  House  papers  are  stated 
as  85'-25'2"-12'7"  but  her  official  tonnage  is  not  given 
except  in  the  printed  copy  as  233  tons.  No  prizes  are 
anywhere  mentioned. 

MINOTAUR,  brigantine,  this  is  one  of  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  little  or  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  the 
sources.  In  most  of  these  the  vessels  are  small,  boats, 
launches  or  the  like  and  the  loss  of  the  Custom  House 
records  of  licenses  in  a  fire  in  Washington  accounts  for 
the  vessels  under  20  tons,  but  here  we  have  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  for  she  was  of  147  tons. 

In  the  Ship  Registers  she  appears  and  we  know  that 
she  was  of  Connecticut  origin  and  had  served  in  the 
French  war.  She  was  registered  in  Salem  6  August  1799, 
Stephen  Webb,  master,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  George 
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Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Benjamin 
Crowninshield,  jr.,  Richard  Crowninshield,  owners.  In 
the  French  war  she  mounted  4  guns. 

MONTGOMERY,  brig,  was  built  by  Rich  of  Milton, 
not  of  Medford,  as  stated  by  Leavitt  in  1812,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  the  Salem  newspapers  printed  extracts  from  her 
log.  Leavitt  gives  her  dimensions  as  86'-21'-10'3"  and 
her  tonnage  on  5  August  1812  in  the  official  record  was 
166-65/95.  She  mounted  12  guns,  there  being  10-6s,. 
and  2-1 8s.  with  a  crew  at  dilferent  times  of  from  89  to 
100. 

The  invaluable  Doctor  Bentley  makes  a  number  of  com¬ 
ments,  writing  21  August  1812  “Montgomery  fit  for  sea,” 
and  six  days  later  “The  ^Montgomery,  fast  sailing  brig, 
carried  away  a  topmast.”  On  14  September  he  announces 
arrival  of  a  prize  and  25  September  of  two  more.  These 
were  the  ship  Adonis,  the  brig  Hannah  and  the  schooner 
Betsey,  but  he  missed  the  ship  Guianna  on  the  4th,  her 
first  capture.  On  15  January  1813  he  notes  “The  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  190  (sic)  tons,  an  armed  vessel  of  this  Port 
returned,  having  had  an  action  with  a  British  Armed  Ves¬ 
sel,  December  6th.  in  which  the  Capt.  Upton  was  badly 
wounded,  four  were  killed,  &  one  since  died  of  his  wounds, 
besides  2  other  wounded.  The  American  Privateer  dis¬ 
engaged  herself,  &  what  injury  the  enemy  received  uncer¬ 
tain.  .  .  .  None  of  the  prizes  of  the  Montgomery  have 
arrived.”  But  6  May  1813  “A  prize  to  the  Montgomery 
Privateer,  has  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.”  Prob¬ 
ably  the  brig  Carlotta  or  Charlotte.  11  June  1813  “The 
E.  H.  of  the  Montgomery  has  returned,  passing  as  a  Sur¬ 
geon.  They  refused  to  exchange  Capt.  (Joseph)  Strout 
for  his  son  taken  on  the  Diomede.”  (The  brig  not  the 
privateer  schooner.) 

Her  first  Commission  24  July  1812,  No.  248  is  among 
the  Custom  House  papers.  (Of  the  following  papers  the 
printed  Ship  Registers  give  only  the  Register  said  to  be 
of  date  24  August  1812  and  no  such  record  is  found 
among  the  original  papers.  It  is  probably  an  error  for 
24  July.)  It  gives  C.  E.  Williams  et  al.  owners,  Holten 
J.  Breed,  master,  Benjamin  Upton,  lieutenant,  166  men. 
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12  guns,  Joseph  Lambert,  Christopher  Babbidge,  sureties. 
The  list  of  owners  in  the  Ship  Register  is  Israel  Williams, 
Henry  Prince,  jr.,  Joseph  Beadle,  J.  &  E.  Marston,  Jo¬ 
seph  White,  jr.,  Stephen  White,  John  Dodge,  Henry 
Prince,  Francis  Boardman,  Lynch  Bott,  Thomas  Dean, 
Henry  Allen,  Thorndike  Proctor,  David  Putnam,  Ben¬ 
jamin  LTpton,  William  Manning,  Joseph  Winn,  John 
Winn,  Thomas  Whittridge,  Thomas  Butman,  William 
Morrow,  Isaac  Xeedham,  John  Sinclair,  jr.,  Robert 
Brookhouse,  Henry  King,  James  C.  King,  Benjamin 
Cox,  jr.,  AVilliam  Fabens,  Samuel  Leech,  jr.,  Joseph  Per¬ 
kins,  Samuel  Briggs,  jr.,  Joseph  J.  Knap,  George  Greger- 
son,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  Curtis  Searl,  Danvers,  owners. 

Her  Commission  28  October  1812,  No.  540  gives  Israel 
Williams  et  al.,  owners,  Benjamin  Upton,  master,  Henry 
Prince,  lieutenant,  166  tons,  110  men,  12  guns,  Joseph 
J.  Knap,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  sureties.  Her  Bond  of  same 
date  and  number  gives  the  same  list  as  the  last  for  own¬ 
ers,  except  that  James  C.  King  and  George  Gregerson 
are  missing  and  George  Jacques,  jr.  is  added. 

Her  Commission  18  February  1813,  No.  612  gives  Jo¬ 
seph  Strout,  master,  George  Gregerson,  lieutenant,  166 
tons,  90  men,  12  guns,  John  Jayne,  Nathan  Blood,  sure¬ 
ties,  and  her  Bond  19  February  1813,  No.  612,  except 
that  Thomas  White,  jr.,  and  Thomas  Brown  are  added 
and  Francis  Boardman,  Lynch  Bott,  Thomas  Dean, 
Thorndike  Proctor,  Thomas  Whittredge,  Thomas  But¬ 
man,  John  Sinclair,  jr.,  Robert  Brookhouse,  Henry  King, 
James  C.  King,  Curtis  Searl  are  missing,  but  there  are 
8  seals  initialed  but  not  signed,  which  probably  corre¬ 
spond  with  most  of  the  missing  names. 

In  the  Custom  House  papers  is  an  extract  from  “The 
Journal  of  the  private  armed  Brig  Montgomery,  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  commanded  by  Benjamin  Upton.  Sailed  from  Sa¬ 
lem  November  2d.  1812  on  a  cruise,  armed  with  12  car¬ 
riage  guns  and  carrying  90  men. 

“Sunday  December  6,  1812  was  in  an  engagement  with 
a  British  Brig  which  escaped,  had  the  following  persons 
killed  and  w’ounded  —  vizt.  Captain  Benjamin  Upton, 
Lieut.  John  Edwards,  Mr.  Doane,  Mr.  Very,  Mr.  Wink- 
ley,  Mr.  Rooper,  Nathan  Fish,  Zenas  Keys,  Moses  Page, 
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Charles  Merritt,  George  Whiddon,  John  Williams,  John 
Bean  and  Benjamin  Woodward  wounded,  and  four  killed 
vizt.  Israel  Blaisdell,  Lieut,  of  marines,  John  Pritchard, 
seaman,  James  Kittridge,  do.  and  James  Taylor.”  The 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Salem  (William  R.  Lee)  on  16 
July  1813  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  this  “is 
the  only  account  of  disablement  in  an  engagement  by  any 
armed  vessels  which  have  returned  from  a  cruize  into 
this  port.” 

Note  Preliminary  Remarks  to  these  notes  for  a  letter 
from  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  to  Captain  Upton. 

From  the  Bott  Family  papers  in  the  Essex  Institute 
is  to  be  found  under  date  of  September  1812  “brig  Mont¬ 
gomery,  40  shares  $21,200.  Settlement  between  owners 
for  prizes,  August  1812. 

William  Fa^ns,  Henry  Prince,  jr.,  Israel  Williams, 
Joseph  Beadle,  Joseph  E.  Marston,  J.  &  S.  White,  John 
Dodge,  Henry  Prince,  sr.,  Curtis  Searl,  Francis  Board- 
man,  Lynch  Bott,  Thomas  Deane,  Henry  Allen,  Thorn¬ 
dike  Procter,  David  Putnam,  Benjamin  Upton,  William 
Manning,  J.  &  J.  Winn,  Thomas  Whittridge,  Thomas 
Butman,  William  Morrow,  Isaac  Needham,  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  jr.,  Robert  Brookhouse,  Henry  King,  James  C. 
King,  Joseph  Knap,  George  Gregerson,  Nathan  Blood. 

Her  cruise  under  Salem  owners  was  ended  5  May  1813. 
(See  notes  on  brig  Diomede.) 

Maclay  gives  (v.  1,  p.  470)  an  account  of  Montgomery’s 
engagement  6  December  1812  with  the  English  brig  of 
war  Surinam  near  the  port  of  that  name.  Surinam 
mounted  18-32s.  and  2  long  9s,  while  Montgomery  had 
10-6s.  and  2  long  12s.  She  planted  a  solid  shot  in  Suri¬ 
nam’s  foremast  which  caused  the  latter  to  haul  off  and 
Montgomery  escaped.  He  adds  that  on  5  May  1813  while 
returning  from  the  English  Channel  she  was  captured 
by  the  frigate  Nymphe  and  that  in  her  entire  career  she 
took  6  vessels.  The  last  would  seem  to  be  a  bad  under¬ 
statement  as  we  shall  see. 

Other  accounts  of  this  fight  are  to  be  found  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Essex  County,  v.  1,  p.  95  and  Salem  Marine  Soci¬ 
ety  Centennial,  p.  112,  but  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
which  vessel  is  due  her  capture.  La  Hogue  appears  to 
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have  the  most  evidence  but  Nymphe,  Shannon,  Tenedos 
and  Emulous  are  credited. 

Bentley  tells  of  younp^  Henry  Prince,  jr,  having  been 
given  command  after  Captain  Upton  was  wounded,  (v. 
IV,  p.  146.)  Strangely  enough  he  appears  to  have  made 
no  other  allusion  to  the  fight  or  loss  of  the  brig. 

The  list  of  prizes  by  a  contemporary  but  unknown  au¬ 
thor  gives  the  following: — 

4  Sep.  1812  ship  Guianna,  John  Sag.  (torn  Sage),  mas¬ 
ter. 

14  Sep.  1812  ship  Adonis,  James  Harvey,  300  tons, 
14  guns,  25  men. 

25  Sep.  1812  brig  Hannah,  D.  Poland. 

25  Sep.  1812  schr.  Betsey,  George  Abbot. 

19  Jan.  1813  schr.  Lucy,  I.  SI  (torn). 

8  Feb.  1813  schr.  Julian  Smith,  W.  Winkley. 

3  May  1813  ship  William,  William  Vickery. 

Coggeshall  names  the  following  but  is  not  to  be  trusted 

as  to  any  names  not  found  elsewhere  nor  as  to  dates  or 
order. 

brig  Charlotte,  sent  to  Salem. 

schr.  Mary,  sent  to  Salem. 

1812  ship  Esther,  12  guns,  sent  to  Gloucester,  25  men. 

ship  Adonis,  12  guns,  25  men. 

brig  Hannah,  sent  to  Salem. 

The  Salem  Gazette's  notes  are  as  follows: —  (dates  usu¬ 
ally  those  of  issue.) 

4  Sep.  1812  ship  Guayamo  sent  in  by  Montgomery, 
Breed,  previously  captured  by  Dromo  (q.v.)  of  Charles¬ 
town  but  the  prize-master  had  no  copy  of  Dromo’  Com¬ 
mission.  (see  Guianna  above.) 

29  Sep.  1812  arrived  brig  Hannah,  170  tons,  captured 
10th.  instant  by  Montgomery,  Breed  master,  schooner 
Mary  captured  lOth.  instant  and  a  bark. 

2  Oct.  1812  the  last  bark  was  prize  of  Decatur  (q.v.) 
not  Montgomery. 

20  Oct.  1812  ship  Adonis,  300  tons,  for  sale. 

2  Nov.  1812  sailed  Montgomery. 

1  Jan.  1813  arrived  Montgomery,  12  guns,  89  men, 
Benjamin  Upton,  master,  boarded  brig  H.B.M.  packet. 
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in  action  25  minutes,  many  killed  &  wounded  including 
Upton,  parted  and  lost  her. 

18  Jan.  1813  arrived  schooner  Lucy,  captured  by  sloop 
of  war  Sylph  and  re-captured  by  3ilontgomery. 

19  Jan.  1813  schooner  captured  by  Montgomery  sent 
to  Salem,  brought  in  goods  taken  by  sloop  Windward 
Planter. 

1  Feb.  1813  arrived  schooner  captured  by  British  and 
re-captured  by  Montgomery.  Arrival  at  Gloucester. 

8  Feb.  1813  brig  Hazard  at  N^ew  Orleans  had  been 
captured  3  times  by  British  frigate,  taken  by  Montgomery 
and  ordered  to  Salem  and  by  Admiral  Warren  who  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  proceed. 

18  May  La  Hougue  took  Montgomery,  Strout  of  Salem. 

The  Essex  Register  gives: — 

16  January'  1813  issue  taken  from  her  log: — 

9  Dec.  1812  captured  sloop  Windward  Planter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson,  master. 

13  Dec.  1812  re-took  schooner  Juliana  Smith  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  W.  S.  Coupland,  master,  taken  15  days  before 
by  Maidstone,  frigate  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  Put  on 
board  Mr.  Winkley  and  3  men  and  ordered  her  to  Salem. 

12  Aug.  1812  sailed  Montgomery,  brig  Hannah,  schoon¬ 
er  Mary  captured  10  September  1812,  arrived  2  October 
1812,  out  35  days,  sent  in  4  prizes  and  captured  a  Hew 
York  ship  from  England  with  British  goods  and  her  to 
Hew  York.  Ship  Adonis  for  sale,  built  at  Whitby,  Eng¬ 
land,  300  tons,  28  October  1812. 

In  the  list  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute  36-39  are  found  these  items: — 

27  Aug.  1812  arrived  Montgomery,  lost  topmast. 

12  Sep.  1812  arrived  at  Cape  Ann,  Montgomery. 

25  Sep.  1812  arrived  a  brig,  her  prize. 

2  Oct.  1812  arrived  Montgomery  5  weeks  out,  3  prizes 
arrived. 

14  Jan.  1813  arrived  Montgomery,  Upton. 

19  Jan.  1813  arrived  a  schooner,  prize  of  ^Montgomery. 

3  Feb.  1813  arrived  a  schooner,  re-captured  prize. 

3  May  1813  arrived  a  brig,  her  prize,  taken  20  days 
since.  (Carlotta.) 

17  May  1813  captured  by  La  Hogue,  burned.  • 
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5  Nov.  1813  sailed  for  Cape  Ann  on  a  cruise.  (An 
evident  error.) 

In  the  Custom  House  papers  is  an  unsigned  license,  1 
July  1813,  ship  William,  foreign  built,  dimensions, 
82'i"-24'6"-12'3",  212-87/95  tons. 

In  the  Ship  Registers  is  the  Register  11  March  1815 
of  Hannah,  brig  of  Portsmouth,  Richard  Saunders,  mas¬ 
ter,  William  Stiver,  Isaac  Waldron,  jr.,  Robert  Rice  of 
Portsmouth,  owners.  Condemned  Boston,  11  November 
1812,  79'6"-22'6"-ll'3",  170  tons.  (Probably  the  prize 
of  Montgomery  of  that  name.) 

The  Custom  House  valuation  of  her  prizes  30  Janu¬ 
ary  1813  was  for  ship  Adonis,  hull  $5,992.50  none  for 
cargo;  for  brig  Hannah,  hull,  $2,755  none  for  cargo;  for 
schooner  Betsey,  hull,  $1,470,  cargo  $899 ;  for  Lucy,  Eng¬ 
lish  ship,  hull  $800,  including  cargo. 

NANCY,  brig  or  brigantine  and  perhaps  schooner. 
She  cannot  be  positively  identified  as  the  one  which  Doc¬ 
tor  Bentley  mentions  13  April  1808  saying  “We  were 
amused  at  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Nancy,  owner  S.(amuel) 
Gray,  taken  by  a  British  ship  and  men  put  aboard  and 
sent  to  Bermuda.  The  crew  could  not  find  port  and 
delivered  her  to  the  Americans  who  brought  her  to  Sa¬ 
lem.” 

The  brigantine  Nancy,  143  tons,  was  built  in  Salisbury 
in  1788  and  registered  16  November  1791,  Samuel  Gray, 
owner,  and  Joseph  Barker,  master.  Nicholas  Bartlett 
was  also  her  master. 

!Maclay  (p.  235)  says  that  about  July  1812  the  5  gun 
schooner  Nancy,  Captain  R.  Smart,  of  Portsmouth,  car¬ 
rying  40  men,  made  a  prize  of  the  British  ship  Resolu¬ 
tion,  laden  with  flour  and  sent  her  into  Portsmouth.  He 
also  repeats  this,  sans  date,  but  changes  the  port  for  the 
prize  to  Portland.  At  any  rate  she  arrived  at  the  latter 
destination  29  July  as  reported  by  the  Gazette. 

In  1812  a  schooner  of  the  name,  English  built,  Joseph 
Trask,  master,  is  given  in  the  list  of  prizes  taken  that 
year  in  the  Essex  Register.  She  was  captured  by  the 
Fair  Trader,  condemned  as  a  prize  and  sold,  her  hull  for 
$505  and  her  cargo  for  $1587.75.  This  is  doubtless  a 
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different  vessel.  The  List  of  Prizes  by  an  unknown  au¬ 
thor  dates  her  capture  as  23  August. 

OEIOK,  boat,  was  built  in  Salem  in  1813  by  Leech  & 
Teague.  Her  dimensions  were  25'-5'6"-2'6",  tonnage  5, 
one  of  the  mosquito  fleet.  She  was  armed  with  muskets 
and  a  crew  of  from  12  to  20  men,  the  smaller  number 
must  have  been  more  comfortable. 

She  requested  a  License  (the  note  calls  it  a  Commis¬ 
sion)  71  August  1813,  Jonathan  Blyth,  master,  Peter 
Frye,  lieutenant,  1  gun,  20  men,  Benjamin  Whittredge, 
John  Upton,  owners. 

Apparently  Captain  Blyth  did  not  serve,  as  the  same 
day  another  document  was  issued,  No.  601,  John  Upton, 
master,  Joseph  Trask,  lieutenant,  1  gun,  12  men,  Penn 
Townsend,  Samuel  B.  Graves,  sureties,  Benjamin  Whit- 
tredge,  John  Upton,  Penn  Townsend,  Samuel  B.  Graves, 
owners.  On  10  September  1813  her  Bond  gives  Jona¬ 
than  Blyth,  master,  Henry  White,  jr.,  Jeremiah  Briggs, 
sureties,  Benjamin  Whittredge,  John  Upton,  Jonathan 
Blyth,  Henry  White,  jr.,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  owners. 

The  Essex  Register  reports  20  October  1813: —  ar¬ 
rived  Holkar  (q.v.)  Lamson.  He  reported  that  Orion  of 
Salem  and  a  privateer  barge  of  New  York  were  driven 
ashore  at  Little  River  (this  would  seem  to  be  the  stream 
of  that  name  which  joins  the  Merrimac  at  Haverhill  as, 
although  there  are  many  streams  so-called,  the  only  other 
at  all  within  range  of  this  small  craft  is  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  even  that  seems  hardly  possible)  and  burned  by 
Young  Emulous,  Manly  and  Bream!  A  frigate  or  two 
would  have  been  handy. 


OWL,  boat  or  lugger,  was  built  in  Salem  in  1813  by 
Leech  &  Teague.  Like  her  contemporary  sister  Orion, 
by  the  same  builders  she  belonged  to  that  class  of  tiny 
craft  which  depended  upon  pluck  and  boldness,  if  not 
recklessness,  to  take  the  place  of  armed  power  and  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  By  and  large  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  effective  so  far  as  prizes  went  but  doubtless  they  were 
of  some  practical  use  which,  at  this  distance,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see. 
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Her  dimensions  were  30'-5'6"-3'6",  6  tons.  Her  crew 
consisted  of  14  men  and  her  armament  muskets. 

Her  Request  for  a  Commission  9  April  1813,  No.  718 
gives  William  Duncan,  master,  John  Pettingall,  lieuten¬ 
ant,  4  tons,  14  men,  William  Duncan  et  ah,  owners.  Her 
Commission  of  same  date,  No.  718  gives  William  Dun¬ 
can,  master,  Jonathan  Lambert,  Nathan  Blood,  sureties, 
14  men,  William  Duncan,  John  Pettingall,  Eleazer  D. 
Berry,  Joseph  Trask,  Richard  Wigings,  Charles  Berry, 
John  Fillebrown,  Thomas  Beddoe,  Joseph  Lambert,  Na¬ 
than  Blood,  owners. 

She  only  lasted  18  days  from  her  commissioning  and 
the  Salem  Gazette  records: — 

27  Apl.  1813  Owl,  Duncan,  said  to  be  taken,  she  had 
only  muskets.  “This  Owl,  hardly  fledged,  was  at  roost 
on  the  deck  of  a  sloop  bound  east.” 

30  Apl.  1813  Owl  restored  by  Capt.  of  Bream  to  John 
Page,  owner  (query — ^when  did  he  become  an  owner?), 
and  made  a  cartel.  Had  been  on  the  deck  of  Lark,  sloop, 
Capt.  Dodge. 

The  Essex  Register  in  its  issue  1  May  says: — 

27  Apl,  1813  Owls  Head  (at  the  entrance  to  Penobscot 
Bay,  Maine)  boat  Owl,  14  men,  near  White’s  Head,  Dun¬ 
can,  which  had  been  captured  by  Bream  and  manned  with 
a  British  crew.  J ohn  Page,  jr.,  wrote  that  he  went  aboard 
to  see  Owl’s  crew  and  found  all  ironed  to  the  deck.  Owl 
had  been  brought  down  on  the  deck  of  sloop  Lark.  They 
saw  a  sail  and  got  a  boat  over  but  found  they  had  made 
a  mistake  when  they  recognized  Bream.  They  hove  over 
all  guns  and,  in  the  confusion,  their  Commission  so  they 
were  ^pirates.’  Duncan  wrote  the  Collector  in  Salem  ask¬ 
ing  for  copies  of  the  Commission.  (See  Preliminary  Re¬ 
marks  to  these  notes  for  explanation  of  the  rules.) 

PHOENIX,  schooner,  was  built  in  Salem  in  1814  by 
William  Rowell.  Her  dimensions  were  35'-ll'6"-6'  ac- 
eording  to  Leavitt  but  the  Custom  House  made  39'-12'9"- 
4'9"  and  her  tonnage  19-61/95.  Her  armament  1-6  lb. 
gun  and  her  crew  25  men. 

She  requested  a  Commission  30  November  1814,  No. 
447,  Stephen  Richardson,  master,  James  Lyons,  lieuten- 
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ant,  1  gun,  25  men,  Abner  Briggs,  Stephen  W.  Shepard, 
Samuel  B.  Derby,  Stephen  Richardson,  jr.,  George  Arch¬ 
er,  jr.,  Henry  Prince,  jr.,  Joseph  Perkins,  Xathan  Blood, 
Abner  Kneeland,  (illegible),  Butler  Fogerty,  Timothy* 
Wellman,  jr.,  owners.  Her  Bond  of  same  date  and  num¬ 
ber  gives  Stephen  Richardson,  master,  Robert  Hanning, 
William  Rice,  sureties,  25  men,  Henry  Prince,  jr.,  George 
Archer,  jr.,  Steven  Richards,  Abner  Kneeland,  Nathaniel 
Page,  Samuel  H.  Derby,  Butler  Fogerty,  Nathan  Blood, 
Stephen  W.  Shepard,  Timothy  Wellman,  jr.,  John  Per¬ 
kins,  William  Price,  Robert  Manning,  owners. 

There  is  a  manifest  among  the  Custom  House  papers 
26  January'  1815  for  goods  taken  at  sea  from  a  boat, 
Stevenson  Richardson,  master,  from  Portland  on  private 
armed  schooner  Phoenix. 

The  Essex  Register  notes: —  28  January  1815,  boat 
Phoenix  of  Salem,  Richards  (sic),  master,  arrived  Port¬ 
land,  had  taken  nothing. 

Richardson’s  name  is  given  in  various  ways  but  Doctor 
Bentley  is  doubtless  right  in  calling  him  Stephen  Rich¬ 
ardson.  He  w'as  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Penn  Townsend, 
who  makes  frequent  appearance  in  these  notes  and  Bent¬ 
ley,  on  11  September  1814,  records  his  death  when  he 
was  on  the  Viper  (q.v.),  a  small  privateer,  and  was  killed 
in  an  action.  He  was  buried  at  Machias,  Maine. 

In  the  Custom  House  papers  is  a  bill  of  sale,  30  No¬ 
vember  1814,  by  which  she  was  sold  by  Joseph  Perkins, 
one  of  her  owners,  for  $1,250  to  George  Archer,  Henry 
Prince,  Abner  Kneeland,  Nathaniel  Sage,  Butler  Fogerty, 
Nathan  Blood,  Abner  Briggs,  Stephen  W.  Shepard,  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Derby,  Timothy  Wellman,  signing  as  owners.  Lea¬ 
vitt  says  she  was  sold  at  auction  4  March  1815  for  a  pilot 
boat. 

POLLY,  sloop.  North  River  type,  was  built  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  She  came  to  Salem  with  a  cargo 
of  grain  and  was  bought  by  Salem  merchants  for  a  priva¬ 
teer.  Her  dimensions  were  68'10"-22'9"-6'll",  tonnage 
given  by  the  Custom  House  both  as  90-38/95  and  91- 
38/95.  Her  armament  was  1-12  and  8-6s.  and  her  crew 
from  50  to  65  men. 
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Her  first  Commission  was  3  July  1812,  No.  50,  Samuel 
C(larke)  Handy,  master,  John  Upton,  lieutenant,  91 
tons,  65  men,  4  guns  (probably  an  error),  Robert  Stone, 
Zachariah  Silsbee,  sureties.  Her  Bond  of  same  number 
and  date  gives  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Jonathan  Neal,  Robert 
Stone,  jr.,  William  Silsbee,  William  Manning,  Thomas 
Whitteridge,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  owners. 

Her  Commission  25  August  1812,  No.  251,  gives  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Handy,  master,  George  Gregerson,  lieutenant,  91 
tons,  65  men,  10  guns,  Jonathan  Archer,  Henry  Prince, 
jr.,  sureties,,  and  the  same  owners  with  the  addition  of 
Jonathan  Archer  and  Henry  Prince,  jr. 

Her  Commission  2  July  1813,  No.  751,  gives  Robert 
Evans,  master,  Nathan  Blood,  James  Devereux,  sureties, 
55  men,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Jonathan 
Neal,  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  William  Manning,  Thomas 
Whitteridge,  owners. 

Her  Commission  20  September  1813,  No.  839,  gives 
Robert  Evans,  master  and  surety,  with  Zachariah  Sils¬ 
bee,  55  men,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  William 
Silsbee,  Thomas  Whitteridge,  William  Manning,  James 
Devereux,  Henry  Prince,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  David  A. 
Neal,  owners. 

These  undoubted  facts  should  be  well  noted  since  a 
large  amount  of  ink  and  argument  has  been  wasted 
through  the  confusion  of  her  with  another  sloop  Polly 
perhaps  in  an  article  in  a  newspaper  in  1875  unless  there 
was  yet  an  earlier  one.  This  matter  will  be  explained 
below. 

Her  Log  Book  from  4  July  1812  to  3  August  1812, 
owned  at  the  time  by  George  Francis  Dow’s  widow,  was 
copied  for  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Jenkins  and  a  carbon  of  it 
given  to  the  Essex  Institute  in  1934.  She  sailed  under 
the  command  of  Samuel  Clarke  Handy.  She  appears  to 
have  made  four  cruises  and  was  chased  ashore  after  a  90- 
hour  flight  from  the  Brig  of  War  Barbadoes  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo. 

Journal  of  a  Cruise  on  Board  the  Privateer  Polly 

OF  Salem  Commanded  by  Samuel  Clarke  PCandy 
commencing  on  Saturday,  July  4th,  1812. 

1812,  Saturday  July  4th.  At  8  p.m.  got  under  weigh 
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&  Stood  to  sea,  with  a  pleasant  breeze  intending  to  cruise 
to  the  Northward  and  Eastward,  Spoke  Schooner  Helen, 
out  25  days  from  St.  Barts.,  bound  to  Salem,  Cape  Cod 
W.S.W.  dist.  5  leagues  (15  miles).  Spoke  several  small 
coasting  vessels.  Lat.  42.36  N.  I^ng.  69.43  W. 

Sunday  5th.  Pleasant  weather  &  moderate  breezes  all 
this  day;  accidently  lost  our  ensign  overboard.  Saw  & 
boarded  a  number  of  coasters  from  the  Eastward.  Spoke 
a  small  Privateer  from  Salem,  commanded  by - Mor¬ 

gan.  (Probably  Fair  Trader,  John  R.  Morgan.)  Lat. 
43.3,  Long.  67.4. 

Monday  6th.  All  this  day  pleasant  weather  &  vari¬ 
able  winds,  boarded  the  schooner  Jane,  Capt.  May,  76 
days  from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  &  hides, 
bound  to  Boston,  examined  his  papers  &  allowed  him  to 
proceed.  He  being  short  of  provisions,  furnished  him 
with  12  lbs.  of  bread.  A  few  days  before  falling  in  with 
us,  Capt.  May  spoke  an  English  brig  bound  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.  At  10  A.M.  spoke  the  Privateer  Dolphin  of  Salem, 
Capt.  Endicott,  bore  down  with  him  towards  a  large  ship 
to  leeward,  suppose  her  to  be  a  merchant  ship,  Lat. 
43.12,  Long.  64.4. 

Tuesday  7th.  Variable  winds  &  pleasant  all  these  24 
hours.  At  2  P.  M.  perceived  the  ship  to  leeward  to  be  a 
Man  of  War.  Hauled  our  wind  immediately  to  escape 
him  by  beating  to  windward,  the  wind  being  light,  he 
manned  his  boat  with  about  30  men,  who  by  pulling  di¬ 
rectly  to  windward  soon  came  alongside  &  engaged  us. 
The  very  warm  reception  they  met,  compelled  them  in 
about  5  minutes  to  pull  from  us  with  all  the  expedition 
their  disabled  situation  allowed  them  to  exert.  Night 
soon  coming  on,  favoured  our  escape  from  the  frigate. 
Spoke  Schooner  Eenterprise  of  Duxbury,  obtained  from 
her  some  trifling  articles,  overhauled  his  papers  &  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  proceed,  advising  the  Capt.  to  gain  the  near¬ 
est  port.  Lat.  43.2  N.,  Long.  63.5  West. 

Wednesday  8th.  Pleasant  weather  &  moderate  breezes 
all  these  24  hours.  At  6  P.  M.  spoke  the  schooner  Cor¬ 
delia,  Capt.  Smith  from  Oporto  in  ballast,  bound  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  At  9  A.  M.  spoke  the  schooner  Rambler  from  the 
gut  of  Canso,  bound  to  Stonington  with  a  full  fare  of  fish 
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&  oil.  gave  us  intelligence  of  an  English  schooner,  bound 
to  St.  Andrews,  suposed  her  to  be  from  the  W.  Indies. 
Lat.  by  obs.  43.9  N.,  Long,  by  acct.  63.57  W. 

Thursday  8th.  All  the  first  part  of  this  day  light 
breezes  and  pleasant,  saw  a  large  ship  to  leeward,  en¬ 
deavored  by  using  our  sweeps  to  get  near  enough  before 
night  to  ascertain  what  she  was, — concluded  to  stand  on 
the  same  course  as  the  ship  untill  day  light  to  be  more 
certainly  able  to  judge  her  force.  At  day  light  saw  the 
ship  &  several  sail  in  company.  — the  wind  being  very 
light  manned  the  boat  with  6  men  &  the  Boatswain  well 
armed,  who  boarded  the  brig  Mars,  Capt.  Burbank  from 
Liverpool,  bound  to  Kennebunk  in  ballast,  soon  after 
boarded  the  sloop  Endeavour,  Capt.  Newman  from  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland  bound  to  St.  Andrews  with  a  cargo 
of  25  hogsheads  Martinico  sugar.  Ordered  the  Capt.  & 
crew  on  board,  appointed  J ohn  Allen  Prizemaster, 
&  Israel  Phippen,  Sam’l  Preston  &  Eben  Merritt 
as  crew,  with  orders  to  Mr.  Allen  to  proceed  to  the 
nearest  port  in  TJ.S.A.  — likewise  sent  in  the  sloop 
the  Capt.  Durham  Newman  &  his  boy  James.  Detained 
on  board  his  mate  Jos.  Bacsomb,  a  fine  mulatto  called  Bob, 
&  4  black  men  (slaves)  called  Jos.  John,  Lewis  &  Bright. 
Lat.  by  obs.  42.45  N.,  Long  62.47  West. 

Friday  10th.  These  24  hours  commence  with  moderate 
breezes  &  pleasant  weather,  after  dismissing  the  sloop, 
boarded  the  ship.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Octavia, 
Capt.  Bangs,  37  days  from  Portsmouth  (Eng.),  bound  to 
Wiscasset,  obtained  from  him  no  interesting  information 
respecting  European  affairs,  after  examining  his  papers 
advised  him  to  make  the  nearest  port.  At  6  P.  M.  boarded 
the  schooner  William,  Capt.  Gaswell  from  the  Grand 
Bank  with  a  full  fare,  bound  to  Marblehead.  The  latter 
part  of  the  day,  thick,  unpleasant  weather  &  fresh  breezes 
from  the  Eastward,  saw  nothing  after  leaving  the  ship. 
Lat.  by  indfft.  observation  42.30  N..  Long,  calculating  by 
soundings  &  lat.  62.4  W. 

Saturday  11th.  Fresh  breezes,  thick,  impleasant  weath¬ 
er  &  a  heavy  sea  all  these  24  hours,  sounded  every  hour 
during  the  24  hours  in  from  40  to  47  fathoms.  Saw 
nothing,  owing  to  the  very  thick  fog.  Wind  from  the  S. 
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E.  As  near  as  I  can  judge  from  our  soundings  &  lat,  by 
dead  reckoning  (43.11)  suppose  myself  nearly  in  the  Long, 
of  61.40  West. 

Sunday  12th.  Thick,  foggy  weather,  all  these  24  hours, 
in  consequence  saw  nothing,  every  one  on  board  antici¬ 
pating  the  pleasing  view  of  an  English  vessel.  Sound¬ 
ings  from  40  to  60  fathoms,  sand  &  mud  alternately,  no 
observation.  Lat.  by  dead  reckoning,  corrected  by  sound¬ 
ings,  43.49  N.,  Long  62.4  W. 

Monday  13th.  All  these  24  hours  calm  &  foggy,  saw 
nothing,  sounded  frequently  from  40  to  100  fathoms.  No 
observation  owing  to  the  fog.  by  soundings  judge  myself 
to  be  in  the  lat.  of  43.54  &  Long.  61.53  West. 

Tuesday  14th.  First  part  of  these  24  hours,  light  flat¬ 
tering  airs  &  thick  unpleasant  weather,  soundings  during 
the  24  hours  from  100  to  35  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mud. 
— At  3  A.  M.  Lat.  by  the  alt.  of  the  Polar  Star  44.30  N., 
At  8  A.  M.  saw  the  land  bearing  from  N.W.  to  N.N.E. 
dist.  7  leagues.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  Green  islands.  Saw 
several  small  vessels  in  shore,  made  sail  for  them.  Ends 
with  moderate  breezes  from  the  Southward  &  pleasant 
weather.  Lat.  by  a  good  observation  44.47  N.  From 
the  bearing  distance  of  Green  Island,  judge  myself  in  the 
Long,  of  61.22  West. 

Wednesday  15th.  Pleasant  weather  &  fresh  breezes 
the  greater  part  of  these  24  hours.  Boarded  several  fish¬ 
ing  boats,  on  of  which,  called  the  Dasher  of  Liverpool, 
having  on  board  about  50  quintals  of  fish,  took  out  her 
crew,  consisting  of  4  men  by  the  name  of  Rude  viz.  John, 
Joseph,  Asa,  &  Aaron,  sent  on  board  the  Dasher  Mr. 
Hazzleton  as  commanding  officer,  John  Gatchell  &  John 
Steel  as  foremast  men  to  assist  him  in  navigating  said 
fishing  schooner.  Soon  after  boarded  2  other  fishing  boats, 
from  which  w'e  took  4  men  &  2  boys.  Received  from  the 
prisoners  intelligence  of  several  English  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  St.  Mary’s  &  the  small  harbours  ad¬ 
joining,  hoping  to  cut  them  out,  dispatched  the  2nd.  Lieut¬ 
enant,  the  Boatswain  &  seven  seamen,  all  anxious  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  enterprise.  Sent  them  Mr.  Tybert,  a  person 
we  had  taken  out  of  a  fishing  boat,  as  pilot.  At  daylight 
saw  nothing  of  the  boat,  the  wind  being  light,  stood  in  for 
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the  harbour,  expecting  to  fall  in  with  her.  At  6  A.  M. 
boarded  the  schooner  Diligent,  Capt.  Bushy  from  Halifax 
bound  to  Quebec,  with  a  cargo  of  50  puncheons  or  pipes 
of  Brandy  &  two  or  three  cases,  contents  unknown.  Sent 
on  board  Mr.  Briggs  as  Prize  Master.  William  Herrick, 
Stephen  Bailey,  Thadeus  Bosson  &  Wilson  Mark,  as  sea¬ 
men,  ordered  her  to  the  nearest  port  in  the  United  States. 
While  manning  the  Diligent,  two  other  vessels  that  were 
in  company  with  her  stood  in  shore  &  escaped  us,  soon 
after  saw  a  sail  to  windward,  gave  chase,  soon  perceived 
her  to  be  a  large  English  Cutter  Schooner,  bore  away  & 
endeavoured  by  making  all  sail  to  escape  them,  as  we  do 
not  consider  our  force  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  vessel  of 
double  our  number  of  guns  The  three  fishing  boats  in 
sight  following  us,  the  Schooner  in  chase,  apparently  loses 
ground.  At  11  A.  M.  Cape  Canso  bore  N.  6,  W.^W  dist. 
3  Ls.  Lat.  by  Obs.  45.24  N.,  Long.  60.35  West. 

Thursday  16th.  Commence  with  fresh  gales  &  pleasant 
weather.  The  schooner  still  pursuing  us.  At  3  P.  M. 
she  gave  up  the  chase  &  hauled  to  the  southward.  Shorten¬ 
ed  sail  &  stood  to  the  Westward,  intending  if  possible  to 
make  the  harbour  of  St.  Mary’s  &  regain  our  boat  &  crew. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  24  hours  fresh  gales  &  a  very 
heavy  sea.  At  daylight  saw  a  sail  ahead,  gave  chase, 
overtook  her,  but  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  could 
not  board  her;  she  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  squall  es¬ 
caped  us.  Latter  part  very  thick  unpleasant  weather  & 
a  heavy  swell  from  the  Southward.  Lat.  by  Obs.  of  P. 
45.32  N^.,  Longitude  60.21  W. 

Friday  l7th.  Commences  with  fresh  breezes  &  a  heavy 
sea,  with  very  thick  unpleasant  weather.  At  7  P.  M.  the 
wind  hauled  to  the  westward  &  soon  after  the  weather  be¬ 
came  pleasant.  Saw  land  bearing  from  N.iM.W.  to  N.N.E. 
dist,  about  8  leagues.  Pleasant  weather  throughout  the 
night,  saw  nothing  of  our  boat.  At  5  A.  M.  saw  a  Brig 
standing  on  a  wind  to  the  Northward,  gave  chase  &  came 
up  with  her  about  10  o’clock  A.M.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Oriana,  Capt.  Crow  of  Berwick  on  Tweed,  from  Leith, 
bound  to  Pictou  for  lumber.  Took  out  of  her  a  small 
bale  of  dry  goods,  some  cordage,  crockery  ware,  shoes,  etc. 
&  permitted  Messrs.  McGillivray  &  Caldwell  to  ransom 
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her  for  the  sum  of  $2333.33/100,  for  which  they  gave  bills 
on  Messrs.  T.  C.  Amory  of  Boston  &  Messrs.  J.  Murray 
&  Sons  of  N.  York.  Pursuant  to  the  advice  of  my  officers 
&  according  to  my  own  opinion,  adopted  the  above  plan, 
conceiving  it  impossible  for  the  Brig  to  reach  any  port  in 
the  United  States.  Lat.  by  Obs.  44.47  N.,  Long.  60.47 
W. 

Saturday  18th.  Fresh  breezes  &  clear  pleasant  weather 
all  these  24  hours.  Sent  on  board  the  Brig  the  following 
prisoners,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  keep  them  on  board  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  our  crew,  they  giving  their  word  of 
honor  to  act  in  no  respect  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the 
U.  S.  &  Mr.  McGillivray  &  Mr.  Caldwell  obligating  them¬ 
selves  to  procure  the  release  of  an  equal  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens — Francis  Langlais,  Joseph  Bascomb,  James 
Castle,  John  Caldwell,  Wm.  McGillivray,  Joseph  Rude, 
Aaron  Rude,  John  Rude,  Stephen  Evans,  Wm.  Watter- 
stock,  Isaac  Woolf e,  Joseph  Feigue,  &  the  crew  of  the 
Brig,  consisting  of  12  British  subjects.  Including  Capt. 
&  Passengers.  At  3  P.M.  dismissed  the  Brig  &  hauled  on 
a  wind  to  the  Southward.  During  the  night  fresh  breezes 
and  pleasant.  At  2  A.M.  saw  the  land  bearing  17.  16 
miles  distant,  supposed  it  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Canso.  At  noon  saw  Cape  Canso  bearing  W.  distant  4 
leagues  in  25  fathoms  water.  Lat.  by  correct  observation 
45.22  X.,  Long.  60.43  W. 

Sunday  19th.  Fresh  gales  &  pleasant  all  the  first  part 
of  these  24  hours,  saw  several  vessels  in  Chadabude  Bay, 
standing  for  the  gut  of  Canso,  gave  chase  &  stood  after 
them,  but  owing  to  their  dodging  into  small  harbours  & 
around  leges  where  we  could  not  with  safety  proceed, 
thought  it  most  prudent  (night  coming  on)  to  haul  our 
wind.  Cape  Canso  S.  Green  Island  E.  6,  X^X.  At  8 
P.M.  after  clearing  the  land  shortened  sail  &  shaped  our 
course  for  St.  Mary’s,  hoping  to  gain  intelligence  of  our 
boats  &  crew.  Latter  part  of  the  day  hazy,  unpleasant 
weather.  Wind  variable  from  the  Eastward.  Lat.  44.52, 
Long.  61.12  West. 


(To  he  continued) 


CONFEDERATE  BUTTONS. 


By  Richard  D.  Steuart  of  Baltimore. 


Back  in  that  pre-zipper  era  in  which  our  American 
Civil  War,  or  War  Between  the  States,  or  War  of  the 
Rebellion  —  take  your  choice  —  was  fought,  buttons  were 
as  important  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  our  fighting  men 
as  haversacks  in  which  to  carry  food,  or  canteens  in  which 
to  carry  water.  Canteens  sometimes  carried  other  liquids, 
but  that’s  beside  the  point.  This  story  is  about  buttons  — 
the  buttons  of  the  Confederates. 

Fighting  men  of  the  Northern  armies  and  navy  had  to 
have  buttons,  too,  but  supplying  them  was  comparatively 
a  simple  matter.  Throughout  the  North  were  many  button 
factories,  some  of  them  almost  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself. 
These  factories,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  supplied 
not  only  the  North,  but  the  South,  with  buttons.  Every 
Southern  State  purchased  buttons  for  its  militia  organ¬ 
izations —  and,  usually,  the  entire  uniforms  —  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or  other  industrial 
centers  of  the  North.  And,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this 
article,  some  of  these  firms  were  willing  to  continue  this 
Southern  business  after  the  war  started.  Consequently, 
the  supply  of  buttons  in  the  North  was  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  although  some  few  buttons  in  use  in  the  Northern 
army  and  navy  were  made  in  England  and  France.  In 
the  South,  conditions  were  different.  There  was  not,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  single  button  factory  within 
the  confines  of  the  Confederacy,  although  there  were  a 
number  of  importing  firms  in  such  key  cities  as  Richmond, 
New  Orleans,  Charleston  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 

When  the  hastily  armed  and  uniformed  Confederate 
troops  assembled  for  the  first  battles,  such  as  First  Manas¬ 
sas,  they  wore  buttons  in  almost  infinite  variety.  Many 
officers  who  had  resigned  from  the  Regular  Army  to  .ioin 
the  South  wore  their  old  buttons  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  new  uniforms.’  Most  of  the  militia  units 

1  The  uniform  coat  worn  by  Bripf.  Gen.  Charles  S  Winder,  of 
Maryland  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
Va.,  August  9,  1862,  is  preserved  in  the  Confederate  Boom  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore.  The  buttons  are  the 
regulation  eagle  pattern  U.  S.  Army  type,  probably  taken  from 
General  Winder’s  old  uniform  as  a  Captain  in  the  United  States 
Army  before  the  war. 
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wore  buttons  of  their  respective  States.  A  few  of  the  older 
militia  organizations  wore  buttons  of  special  design,  made 
for  them  in  Northern  factories.  Buttons  were  removed 
from  carefully-treasured  tmiforms  of  the  Mexican  War, 
the  War  of  1812  and  even  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
attached  to  the  new,  gray  imiforms.  And  so,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  flat,  solid, 
plain  buttons  of  1812  and  even  the  round,  “bullet”  but¬ 
tons  of  1776  on  the  gray  coats. 

A  few  factories  were  started  in  the  Confederacy  to 
manufacture  buttons  of  brass,  copper,  pewter  and  lead. 
Later,  when  the  need  became  greater  and  metal  became 
scarcer,  buttons  of  bone  or  wood  were  supplied  the  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers.  For  the  officers  and  for  those  privates 
who  could  afford  them,  there  were  buttons  of  artistic  de¬ 
sign  and  fine  workmanship  made  in  England,  France,  or 
Ireland.  These  were  run  through  the  blockade  in  great 
quantities.  But  prices  were  stiff  —  even  in  Confederate 
money.  Receipts  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  show  that  in  August,  1863,  the  large  Gen¬ 
eral  or  Staff  Officer’s  buttons  were  sold  to  officers  for  $8  a 
dozen,  and  the  smaller  size  for  $4  a  dozen.  A  year  later 
the  prices  had  doubled.  Scores  of  blockade-runners,  carry¬ 
ing  war  supplies  to  the  Confederacy,  were  captured  by  the 
blockading  fleet.  For  instance,  under  date  of  July  24, 
1862,  it  is  recorded  that  the  blockade-runner  Tuhal  Cain 
was  captured  by  the  Union  gunboat  Octarora,  and  that 
the  Tuhal  Cain  was  loaded  “with  small  arms,  buttons  and 
ammunition.” 

The  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States,  adopted  in  1861  and  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  contains  General  Order  No.  9,  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General’s  Office  in 
Richmond  under  date  of  June  6,  1861,  on  the  “Uniform 
and  Dress  of  the  Army.” 

Under  the  sub-head  of  “Buttons”  are  these  provisions : 

13  —  For  General  Officers  and  Officers  of  the  General 
Staff  —  bright  gilt,  rounded  at  the  edge,  convex,  raised 
eagle  in  the  centre,  with  stars  surrounding  it;  large  size, 
one  inch  in  exterior  diameter;  small  size,  half  an  inch. 

14  —  For  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  same 
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as  for  the  General  Staff,  except  that  in  place  of  the  eagle 
and  stars,  there  will  be  a  raised  E  in  German  text. 

15  —  For  Officers  of  Artillery,  Infantry,  Kiflemen  and 
Cavalry  —  gilt,  convex,  plain,  with  large  raised  letter  in 
the  centre;  A  for  the  Artillery;  I,  for  the  Infantry;  R, 
for  the  Riflemen;  C,  for  the  Cavalry;  large  size,  seven- 
eights  of  an  inch  in  exterior  diameter;  small  size,  half 
an  inch. 

16  —  Aids-de-camp  may  wear  the  button  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  or  of  their  regiments  or  corps,  at  their  option. 

17  —  For  enlisted  men  of  Artillery  —  yellow,  convex, 
large  raised  A  in  the  centre ;  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
exterior  diameter. 

18  —  For  all  other  enlisted  men,  the  same  as  for  the 
Artillery,  except  that  the  number  of  the  regiment,  in  large 
letters,  will  be  substituted  for  the  letter  A- 

These  provisions  for  the  buttons  of  the  Army  were  never 
changed,  although  in  later  editions  of  the  “Revised  Regu¬ 
lations,”  instead  of  being  numbered  13  to  18,  inclusive, 
they  are  given  as  Paragraphs  1478  to  1483,  inclusive,  of 
Article  XLVII. 

Two  things  in  the  foregoing  regulations  should  be  noted ; 

First,  the  button  for  General  Officers  and  Officers  of 
the  General  Staff  is  provided  with  “a  raised  eagle  in  the 
centre,  with  stars  surrounding  it.”  The  type  or  pose  of 
the  eagle  is  not  described,  nor  is  the  number  of  stars  limit¬ 
ed.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  eagle  on  Confederate  but¬ 
tons  came  in  a  great  variety  of  postures ;  also  that  it  could 
be  surrounded  by  11  stars,  representing  what  was  known 
as  the  Southern  States,  or  by  13  stars  which  included  the 
two  border  states  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  actu¬ 
ally  joined  the  Confederacy  and  were  represented  in  the 
Confederate  Congress.  In  no  copy  of  the  Confederate 
Army  Regulations  consulted  is  the  number  of  stars  speci¬ 
fied.  However,  in  a  portfolio,  “Uniforms  and  Dress  of 
the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,”  printed  by  Charles 
H.  Wynne,  94  Main  Street,  Richmond,  and  “published  by 
authority”  of  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General, 
under  date  of  September  12,  1861,  there  is  a  plate  of  but¬ 
tons  lithographed  by  E.  Crehen  and  “Approved  by  War 
Dept.”  This  plate  shows  the  General  Officer’s  button  with 
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13  stars.  Also,  the  eagle  is  depicted  as  with  head  turned 
to  its  right,  wings  extended  and  standing  on  a  pedestal. 
The  13  stars  are  of  particular  interest  here,  because  the 
date  of  General  Cooper’s  authorization  was  prior  to  the 
secession  of  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  and  a  bit  puzzling,  too,  that  newspapers 
which  reproduced  the  order  regulating  the  army  uniform 
usually  referred  to  the  eagle  button  as  having  13  stars. 
The  I^nchhurg  Virginian  of  May  29,  1861,  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  as  13.^ 

Secondly,  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  No.  18  of 
the  “Regulations”  which  provides  that  enlisted  men  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  shall  wear  buttons  bearing  “The 
number  of  the  regiment,  in  large  letters.”  The  writer  of 
this  article  talked  to  many  Confederate  veterans  years  ago, 
but  not  one  of  them  said  he  had  ever  seen  buttons  bearing 
regimental  numbers.  Search  of  the  records  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  Confederate  buttons  in  various  museums  and  pri¬ 
vate  collections  has  not  revealed  any  buttons  answering 
that  description. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  purchasing  agents  of  the 
Confederate  Government  went  North  and  had  no  trouble 
placing  large  contracts  for  military  goods.  Some  of  these 
goods  were  delivered,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  was  con¬ 
fiscated  before  it  reached  the  Confederacy.  As  the  war  got 
into  its  stride  in  the  North,  many  contractors  lost  their 
nerve  and  declined  to  deliver  the  goods.  Excellent  but¬ 
tons  stamped  “C.  S.  A.”  were  made  by  Hortsmann  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  and  by  the  Waterbury  Button  Com¬ 
pany  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  A  Union  Army  officer,  testify¬ 
ing  before  a  Congressional  Investigating  Committee  early 
in  1865,  said  a  trunk  load  of  “C.  S.  A.”  buttons  made  by 
the  Waterbury  firm  had  been  seized  on  a  Mississippi 
River  steamer  in  the  summer  of  1864.®  The  better  grade 
of  Confederate  buttons  were  made  in  Europe.  Those 
made  in  the  South  were,  with  few  exceptions,  crude  pro¬ 
ducts.  Some  of  the  finest  Confederate  buttons  found  bear 
the  names  of  Southern  firms,  but  these  buttons  were  made 

2  Annals  of  the  Lynchburg  Home  Guard,  by  Charles  M.  Black¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  p.  48. 

3  Conduct  of  the  War.  Trade  Belations,  Vol.  3,  1865,  p.  32. 
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in  Europe  for  those  firms.  The  Southern  firms  whose 
names  appear  on  the  buttons  were  merely  importers  of 
military  goods. 

The  following  list  of  makers  and  importers  of  Confed¬ 
erate  buttons  probably  is  incomplete,  but  it  represents 
twenty  years  of  study  and  investigation: 

Foreign  Makers. 

Smith  &  Wright,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

Smith,  Kemp  &  Wright,  Birmingham. 

W.  Dowler,  Birmingham. 

S.  Buckley  &  Company,  Birmingham. 

Firmin  &  Sons,  London. 

P.  &  S.  Firmin,  London. 

J.  R.  Gaunt  &  Son,  London. 

S.  Isaacs,  Campbell  &  Company,  London. 

Van  Wart  Son  &  Company,  London. 

Hammond  Turner  &  Brother,  Manchester,  Eng. 

P.  Tait  &  Company,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

G.  &  Cie,  Paris. 

Three  English  button  makers  have  not  been  identified. 
They  are  those  whose  buttons  are  marked  “Superior  Qual¬ 
ity,’’  “S  &  K”  and  “C.  &  J.  London.”  The  “Superior 
Quality”  buttons  probably  were  made  in  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.  Sabres  and  Confederate  sword  bayonets  and 
buttons  are  found  marked  “S  &  K.”  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,  indeed,  to  have  this  firm  identified. 

Confederate  buttons  also  bear  the  names  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Southern  firms: 

Halfmann  &  Taylor,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hyde  &  Goodrich,  Kew  Orleans. 

Mitchell  &  Tyler,  Richmond,  Va. 

Kent,  Paine  &  Company,  Richmond,  Ya. 

H.  A.  Myers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wildt  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  M.  Lewis  &  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  Wendlinger,  Richmond,  Va. 

Courtney  &  Tennant,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Of  these,  the  firm  of  E.  M.  Lewis  &  Company  of  Rich¬ 
mond  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  a  manufacturer.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  Myers,  Wildt  and  Wendlinger,  all 
of  Richmond,  made  crude  buttons  on  a  small  scale.  AlS 
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13  stars.  Also,  the  eagle  is  depicted  as  with  head  turned 
to  its  right,  wings  extended  and  standing  on  a  pedestal. 
The  13  stars  are  of  particular  interest  here,  because  the 
date  of  General  Cooper’s  authorization  was  prior  to  the 
secession  of  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  and  a  bit  puzzling,  too,  that  newspapers 
which  reproduced  the  order  regulating  the  army  uniform 
usually  referred  to  the  eagle  button  as  having  13  stars. 
The  Lynchburg  Virginian  of  May  29,  1861,  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  as  13.** 

Secondly,  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  No.  18  of 
the  “Regulations”  which  provides  that  enlisted  men  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  shall  wear  buttons  bearing  “The 
number  of  the  regiment,  in  large  letters.”  The  writer  of 
this  article  talked  to  many  Confederate  veterans  years  ago, 
but  not  one  of  them  said  he  had  ever  seen  buttons  bearing 
regimental  numbers.  Search  of  the  records  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  Confederate  buttons  in  various  museums  and  pri¬ 
vate  collections  has  not  revealed  any  buttons  answering 
that  description. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  purchasing  agents  of  the 
Confederate  Government  went  Korth  and  had  no  trouble 
placing  large  contracts  for  military  goods.  Some  of  these 
goods  were  delivered,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  was  con¬ 
fiscated  before  it  reached  the  Confederacy.  As  the  war  got 
into  its  stride  in  the  Korth,  many  contractors  lost  their 
nerve  and  declined  to  deliver  the  goods.  Excellent  but¬ 
tons  stamped  “C.  S.  A.”  were  made  by  Hortsmann  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  and  by  the  Waterbury  Button  Com¬ 
pany  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  A  Union  Army  officer,  testify¬ 
ing  before  a  Congressional  Investigating  Committee  early 
in  1865,  said  a  trunk  load  of  “C.  S.  A.”  buttons  made  by 
the  Waterbury  firm  had  been  seized  on  a  Mississippi 
River  steamer  in  the  summer  of  1864.*  The  better  grade 
of  Confederate  buttons  were  made  in  Europe.  Those 
made  in  the  South  were,  with  few  exceptions,  crude  pro¬ 
ducts.  Some  of  the  finest  Confederate  buttons  found  bear 
the  names  of  Southern  firms,  but  these  buttons  were  made 

8  Annals  of  the  Lynchburg  Home  Guard,  by  Charles  M.  Black¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  p.  48. 

3  Conduct  of  the  War.  Trade  Relations,  Vol.  3,  1865,  p.  32. 
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in  Europe  for  those  firms.  The  Southern  firms  whose 
names  appear  on  the  buttons  were  merely  importers  of 
military  goods. 

The  following  list  of  makers  and  importers  of  Confed¬ 
erate  buttons  probably  is  incomplete,  but  it  represents 
twenty  years  of  study  and  investigation: 

Foreign  Makers. 

Smith  &  Wright,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

Smith,  Kemp  &  Wright,  Birmingham. 

W.  Dowler,  Birmingham. 

S.  Buckley  &  Company,  Birmingham. 

Firmin  &  Sons,  London. 

P.  &  S.  Firmin,  London. 

J.  R.  Gaunt  &  Son,  London. 

S.  Isaacs,  Campbell  &  Company,  London. 

Van  Wart  Son  &  Company,  London. 

Hammond  Turner  &  Brother,  Manchester,  Eng. 

P.  Tait  &  Company,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

G.  &  Cie,  Paris. 

Three  English  button  makers  have  not  been  identified. 
They  are  those  whose  buttons  are  marked  “Superior  Qual¬ 
ity,’’  “S  &  K”  and  “C.  &  J.  London.”  The  “Superior 
Quality”  buttons  probably  were  made  in  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.  Sabres  and  Confederate  sword  bayonets  and 
buttons  are  found  marked  “S  &  K.”  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,  indeed,  to  have  this  firm  identified. 

Confederate  buttons  also  bear  the  names  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Southern  firms: 

Halfraann  &  Taylor,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hyde  &  Goodrich,  New  Orleans. 

Mitchell  &  Tyler,  Richmond,  Va. 

Kent,  Paine  &  Company,  Richmond,  Ya. 

H.  A.  Myers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wildt  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  M.  Lewis  &  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  Wendlinger,  Richmond,  Va. 

Courtney  &  Tennant,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Of  these,  the  firm  of  E.  M.  Lewis  &  Company  of  Rich¬ 
mond  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  a  manufacturer.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  Myers,  Wildt  and  Wendlinger,  all 
of  Richmond,  made  crude  buttons  on  a  small  scale.  As 
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concrete  evidence  of  the  English  origin  of  some  of  these 
buttons,  it  is  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  Halfmann  & 
Taylor  buttons  are  marked  “Montgomery,  Aid,”  instead 
of  “Ala.”  Some  of  the  English  button  firms  have  survived 
many  wars.  For  instance,  the  J.  R.  Gaunt  &  Son  of  Lon¬ 
don  dates  back  to  1692.  The  London  firm  of  S.  Isaacs, 
Campbell  &  Company  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy  in  supplying  military  goods.  J.  B.  Jones,  author 
of  “A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,”  says  that  Isaacs,  Camp¬ 
bell  &  Company  “with  whom  the  War  Department  has 
had  large  transactions,  have  afforded  (so  far)  every  fa¬ 
cility.”^ 

Amd  in  another  place,  the  “Rebel  War  Clerk”  records: 
“A  Mr.  Hart,  agent  for  S.  Isaacs,  Campbell  &  Company, 
London,  proposes  to  clothe  and  equip  100,000  men  for  us 
and  to  receive  certificates  for  specific  amounts  of  cotton. 
The  same  house,  has,  on  this,  it  is  said,  advanced  as  much 
as  $2,000,000  on  our  account.”®  Samuel  Isaacs,  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
blockade  running.® 

As  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  quoted  and  illustrated 
in  the  Richmond  portfolio  of  uniforms,  the  General  and 
Staff  Officer  buttons  had  a  “raised  eagle  in  centre,  with 
stars  surrounding.”  And  Crehen’s  plates  in  the  portfolio, 
which  had  the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  show  the 
eagle  to  be  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  with  wings  drooping 
and  head  turned  to  its  right.  This  type  of  eagle  is  shown 
in  the  Emilio  Catalogue,  button  No.  272.  But  many  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  Confederate  eagle  are  found. 

One  of  the  finest  buttons  used  in  the  Confederacy  is  the 
large,  handsome  button  (No.  269  in  the  Emilio  collec¬ 
tion)  showing  an  eagle  holding  an  olive  branch  in  its  right 
claw  and  arrows  in  its  left  and  with  a  shield  on  its  breast 
bearing  the  letters  “C.  S.  A.”  in  the  upper  half.  This 
button  is  found  bearing  the  name  of  Buckley  &  Company, 
Birmingham;  S.  Isaac,  Campbell  &  Company,  London, 
and  Courtney  &  Tennant,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Those  bear¬ 
ing  the  Courtney  &  Tennant  name  were  made  either  by 

4  “A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,”  Vol.  II,  p.  63. 

5  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  p.  223. 

6  The  American  Crisis,  Vol.  II,  p.  2. 
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Buckley  or  by  Isaac,  Campbell  &  Company.  Hammond 
Turner  &  Brother  of  Manchester  made  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  button,  except  that  the  eagle’s  head  was  turned  to  the 
left.  The  same  firm  made  still  another  type,  with  the 
eagle  half-facing  to  the  left  and  its  head  turned  to  the 
right.  A  variation  of  the  conventional  eagle  type  made 
by  W.  Dowler  of  Birmingham  is  surrounded  by  14  stars. 
There  is  another  type  of  eagle  button,  with  head  to  left, 
and  with  a  circle  of  13  stars  and  which  bears  no  maker’s 
name.  It  is  crude  enough  to  have  been  made  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Another  handsome  button  of  unusual  design 
carries  an  eagle  on  a  pedestal,  with  head  to  left,  encircled 
by  11  stars  and  around  the  whole  is  “Confederate  States 
of  America.”  This  is  an  English  button  marked  “Supe¬ 
rior  Quality,”  a  stamp  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
several  English  button  makers. 

Two  unusual  types  of  the  eagle  buttons  are  in  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  collection.  One  is  the  conventional  design,  but  cast 
from  solid  copper.  It  is  one  of  a  handful  of  similar  but¬ 
tons  found  in  a  hollow  tree  on  the  battlefield  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  The  other  is  made  of  a  single  sheet  of  brass, 
with  no  rim,  and  shows  an  eagle,  head  to  right  and  with 
wings  extended,  holding  an  olive  branch  and  arrows.  On 
the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  shield,  with  the  letters,  “C.  S.” 
There  is  a  circle  of  13  stars.  This  button  is  from  Hagers¬ 
town  and  may  be  of  Southern  manufacture.  Another  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  Confederate  eagle  buttons  shows  the  American 
bird  with  head  to  left,  wings  extended,  arrows  in  right 
claw  and  a  wreath  in  the  left,  with  a  circle  of  11  stars. 
It  has  no  maker’s  name. 

With  the  regulation  eagle  buttons  of  Confederate  offi¬ 
cers,  we  must  list  those  bearing  the  letters  “C.  S.  A.”  (see 
Emilio  Ho.  279).  These  are  found  with  the  names  of 
S.  Buckley  &  Co.,  Birmingham;  “Superior  Quality,” 
Horstmann,  Philadelphia,  and  Waterbury  Button  Com¬ 
pany,  the  last-named  already  mentioned.  “C.  S.  A.”  but¬ 
tons  are  also  found  cast  of  solid  metal,  button  and  shank 
together.  They  are  of  bronze,  brass,  pewter  and  lead.  In¬ 
cidentally,  about  a  quart  measure  full  of  the  bronze 
“C.  S.  A.”  buttons  were  found  in  the  same  hollow  tree 
near  Chattanooga  with  the  solid  cast  eagle  buttons.  The 
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solid  brass  “C.  S,  A.”  button  in  the  writer’s  collection 
was  found  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Va.,  near  where  Gen.  “Jeb” 
Stuart  was  mortally  wounded. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  those  Confederate  buttons 
bearing  letters  to  represent  the  various  branches  of  the 
service.  While  prescribed  for  officers  only,  except  in  the 
case  of  artillery,  these  lettered  buttons  were  worn  by  both 
officers  and  men.  They  come  in  a  great  variety  of  design 
and  material.  And,  as  was  the  case  with  other  buttons, 
the  better  ones  were  made  in  England.  The  button  of  the 
rifleman  is  usually  found  with  a  Roman  “R”  (see  Emilio 
No.  303).  These  were  made  by  Hammond  Turner  & 
Brother  and  by  W.  Dowler,  both  Manchester  firms.  A 
variation  is  found  in  a  button  with  the  “R”  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  stipple.  These  buttons  bear  on  the  reverse  a  star  and 
the  words  “Rich  Quality,”  and  are  of  English  origin.  The 
Manchester  firm  of  Turner  &  Brother  also  made  the  engi¬ 
neer’s  button,  for  which  the  regulations  prescribe  an  “E” 
in  Old  English  type  (Emilio  No.  281).  A  novel  varia¬ 
tion  is  a  very  large  button  —  25  millimeter  —  with  an 
“E”  in  Antique  type  on  a  plain  background  and  with  a 
broad,  flat  rim.  It  bears  the  name  of  Van  Wart  &  Son 
Company  of  London.  The  infantry  buttons  are  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all  Confederate  types.  They  usually  show  an 
“I”  in  Roman  type  on  a  plain  background.  In  the  Con¬ 
federacy  thousands  of  these  buttons  were  made,  many  of 
them  cast  solidly  in  brass,  copper,  pewter  or  lead. 

E.  M.  Lewis  &  Company  of  Richmond,  Va.,  must  have 
made  crude  two-piece  service  buttons  by  the  thousands. 
This  writer  has  never  seen  a  rifleman  or  engineer  button 
bearing  the  Lewis  name,  but  infantry  and  artillery  but¬ 
tons  by  this  firm  are  quite  common  and  cavalry  buttons 
not  rare.  Another  service  button  of  obvious  Confederate 
manufacture  has  a  Roman  letter  surrounded  by  11  stars. 
They  are  exceedingly  crude  and  while  only  the  infantry 
button  has  been  noted,  they  probably  were  made  for  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  as  well.  S.  Isaacs,  Campbell  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  London  made  “I,”  “A”  and  “C”  buttons  of  fine 
workmanship  with  the  letters  in  Old  English  type.  But¬ 
tons  with  the  letters  in  Roman  type  in  stipple  were  made 
by  the  Turner  firm  at  Manchester  and  by  S.  Tait  &  Com- 
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pany  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  Service  buttons  with  the  “I,” 
“C”  or  “A”  in  Antique  type  with  elaborate  scroll  work 
were  made  in  England  and  marked,  “Halfmann  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Montgomery,  Alabamrf.”  The  misprint  in  the  final 
letter  of  “Alabama”  is  very  plain  and  noticeable.  The 
Van  Wart  London  firm  also  made  “I,”  “A”  and  “C”  but¬ 
tons  with  Antique  letters,  but  without  the  scroll  work. 

Of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  which  had  organized 
units  in  the  Confederate  armies,  only  three  had  distinctive 
Confederate  buttons  and  only  one  of  these,  Mississippi, 
seems  to  have  had  them  in  large  quantities.  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina  made  limited  use  of  a  distinctive  Con¬ 
federate  button.  The  old  Mississippi  button,  found  on 
some  Confederate  uniforms,  shows  an  eagle  and  shield  on 
a  lined  background,  with  “Mississippi”  alx)ve  and  13  stars 
below.  This  was  very  like  the  United  States  Army  but¬ 
ton,  which  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  change.  The 
Mississippi  button  of  Confederate  service  shows  simply  a 
large,  five-pointed  star  —  “the  single  star  of  the  Bonnie 
Blue  flag”  (see  Emilio  No.  318).  Encircling  the  star  is 
the  name  “Mississippi.”  The  button  has  no  rim  and  no 
border  and  the  background  is  plain.  Usually  in  the  middle 
of  the  star  is  the  incised  Koman  letter  “A,”  “I”  or  “C,” 
to  designate  the  branch  of  service.  Some  of  these  buttons 
are  found  without  the  incised  letter,  probably  used  by 
general  oflScers.  The  writer  has  never  seen  them  with  the 
“R”  for  riflemen  or  the  “E”  for  engineers.  Invariably, 
these  buttons  have  the  name  Hyde  &  Goodrich,  of  New 
Orleans,  on  the  reverse,  but  as  that  firm  was  a  military 
outfitter  and  not  a  button  factory,  the  buttons,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  were  made  in  the  North  or  in  England.  Mississippi 
buttons  come  in  two  sizes,  15  and  22  millimeter. 

The  writer  has  found  more  variations  of  the  Virginia 
button  than  of  any  other  State,  but  all  are  alike  in  show¬ 
ing  the  female  warrior  with  her  foot  on  the  head  of  the 
tyrant.  Usually,  but  not  always,  they  have  the  motto 
“Sex  Semper  Tyrannis,”  and  sometimes  they  have  a  circle 
of  13  stars.  Most  of  them  have  the  name  “Virginia.” 
They  are  found  in  both  the  rimless  and  the  flat-rimmed 
type  and  by  a  great  many  Northern  makers.  A  crude 
type  of  Virginia  button,  evidently  of  Southern  wartime 
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manufacture,  bears  the  name  of  C.  Wendlinger,  Kicb- 
mond,  on  the  reverse.  Virginia  buttons  are  also  foimd  in 
solid  brass  or  copper,  and  in  solid  metal  silver-plated.  The 
Mitchell  &  Tyler,  Richmond,  and  Kent,  Paine  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond,  buttons  must  have  been  made  in  the 
North. 

North  Carolina  had  a  distinctive  button  of  Confederate 
use,  but  it  is  rare.  And,  apparently,  it  is  of  home  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  stamped  from  a  solid  sheet  of  copper  and 
shows  “N.  C.”  in  Roman  letters  in  the  centre  surrounded 
by  sim  rays.  The  back  is  plain,  and  its  origin,  place  and 
name  of  maker,  are  unknown  to  this  writer.  (See  Emilio 
No.  326.)  Most  of  the  North  Carolina  Confederate  but¬ 
tons  found  show  the  Arms  of  the  State.  There  are  crude 
specimens  bearing  the  name  of  “Wildt  &  Son,  Richmond, 
Va.”  or  “H.  A.  Myers,  Richmond,  Va.”  A  fine  type  of 
North  Carolina  buttons  has  the  name  of  Van  Wart  Son  & 
Company  of  London.  There  is  also  a  North  Carolina 
button  which  has  seven  small  stars  below  the  State  Seal. 
It  was  made  by  the  Waterbury  Button  Company  and  the 
seven  stars  indicate  that  it  was  made  for  Confederate  use. 

Louisiana  buttons  show  variations  of  the  State  Seal,  the 
familiar  pelican  feeding  her  young.  They  are  found  with 
and  without  the  name  “Louisiana”  and  usually  bear  the 
names  of  Northern  manufacturers.  A  fine  type  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  button  bears  the  name  of  Hyde  &  Goodrich  of  New 
Orleans,  but,  like  other  buttons  with  that  name,  it  prob¬ 
ably  was  made  in  the  North. 

All  South  Carolina  buttons  show  the  palmetto  tree,  as 
seen  on  the  State  Seal,  and  more  often  the  letters  “C.  S.” 
separated  by  the  tree  trunk.  All  have  the  State  motto  and 
they  are  found  both  with  and  without  the  flat  rim.  Fine 
specimens  of  South  Carolina  buttons  are  found  with  the 
names  of  English  makers — ^Van  Wart  &  Son  Company,  of 
London,  and  “H,  T.  &  B.  Manchester.”  An  interesting 
variation  of  the  South  Carolina  button  is  of  English  make 
and  marked  on  the  reverse  “Extra  Gold  Qual’y.”  But, 
instead  of  the  letters  “S.  C.,”  separated  by  the  palmetto 
tree,  it  has  “C.  S.,”  similarly  located.  This  type  of  but¬ 
ton  is  found  on  the  English  overcoat  worn  by  Admiral 
Franklin  Buchanan  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  and  pre- 
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served  in  the  Confederate  collection  of  the  Maryland  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Baltimore. 

Alabama  buttons  are  foimd  in  three  types,  and  the  one 
which  may  be  classed  as  distinctively  Confederate  is  that 
showing  an  eagle  and  shield,  surmounted  by  the  letters 
“A.  V.  C.”  The  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  Alabama 
Volunteer  Corps,  which  was  the  official  designation  of  the 
Alabama  troops  before  being  mustered  into  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  service.  (See  Emilio  No.  307.)  These  “A.  V.  C.” 
buttons  are  found  bearing  the  names  of  W.  G.  Mintzer, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Scovill  Mfg.  Company  and  “Jas 
Conning,  Mobile.”  The  latter,  however,  was  a  military 
outfitter,  and  buttons  bearing  his  name  were  made  for,  and 
not  by,  him.  Alabama  units  in  the  Confederacy  also  wore 
the  old  State  button,  showing  an  eagle  holding  a  shield, 
with  “Alabama”  above,  and  the  newer  button,  showing  a 
map  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  on  a  lined  background.  All 
the  writer  has  seen  bear  the  names  of  Northern  makers. 

Georgia  Confederate  buttons  show  the  State  Seal,  and 
one  is  noted  of  crude  Confederate  make,  but  with  no  mak¬ 
er’s  name.  Another  has  a  circle  of  ten  five-pointed  stars. 
A  fine  type  of  Georgia  button  has  the  name  of  Van  Wart 
Son  &  Company,  London.  Others  are  of  Northern  manu¬ 
facture. 

Florida  was  represented  in  Confederate  service  by  three 
distinct  types  of  buttons.  The  first  shows  an  eagle  on  a 
lined  background,  with  13  stars  above  and  was  made  by 
the  Scovills  of  Waterbury.  No.  2  shows  the  Coat-of-Arms 
of  the  State,  with  the  name  “Florida”  below  and  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Waterbury  Button  Company.  The  third, 
which  may  be  of  Confederate  wartime  date,  shows  a  single, 
five-pointed  star,  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  with  “Florida” 
beneath.  It  is  marked  on  the  reverse  “Extra  Quality.” 
This  may  be  of  English  make. 

All  Texas  Confederate  buttons  show  the  Lone  Star, 
either  with  the  name  “Texas”  above  the  star,  or  with  the 
letters  of  the  name  separated  by  the  five  points  of  the  star. 
Some  of  the  buttons  have  a  wreath  surrounding  the  star. 
All  the  writer  has  seen  bear  the  names  of  Northern  makers. 

Tennessee  had  an  amazing  war  record,  with  115,000 
men  in  the  Confederate  armies  and  51,000  in  the  Union 
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armies.  And  apparently,  all  wore  the  same  type  of  button 
— that  showing  the  Coat-of-Arms  of  the  State  on  a  lined 
background.  The  writer  has  never  seen  a  Tennessee  but¬ 
ton  of  distinctive  Confederate  design  or  of  Southern  manu¬ 
facture. 

Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  had  units  in  both 
Northern  and  Southern  armies  and,  it  would  seem,  all 
wore  buttons  bearing  the  State  Coat-of-Arms.  Maryland 
buttons  are  found  with  or  without  the  name  “Maryland.” 
Kentucky  buttons  are  found  with  or  without  the  motto 
^‘United  We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall.”  No  buttons  of 
these  States  of  English  or  Southern  manufacture  have  been 
found. 

In  the  report  of  the  Confederate  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents  for  1863, 1  find  a  record  of  a  patent — No.  172 — ^for  a 
button-making  machine,  issued  to  Alfred  L.  Bowen  of 
Winchester,  Va.  on  May  25,  1863.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  from  an  article  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout, 
Medical  Director  of  Hospitals  for  the  Army  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  which  was  published  in  The  Confederate  Veteran 
of  June,  1897, — ^Dr.  Stout  says: 

“My  position  as  medical  director  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  Tennessee  gave  me  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  see  the  operations  of  the  various  plants  engaged  in 
gathering  and  manufacturing  supplies  of  every  kind  needed 
for  the  Confederate  army  and  navy.  While  on  an  inspecting 
tour  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  wooden,  horn  and  bone  buttons  were  being  manu¬ 
factured,  and  I  visited  the  plant.  The  factory  was  owned  by 
a  former  lieutenant  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  had  lost 
an  arm  in  one  of  the  early  battles.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
recall  his  name.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter  in  that 
vicinity.  The  motive  power  of  his  factory  was  an  engine  of 
moderate  horse  power  that  had  been  used  to  run  a  printing 
press.  So  complete  were  the  saws,  borers  and  drying  kilns 
that  in  the  final  process  of  the  manufacture  the  completed 
buttons  dropped  into  the  hoppers  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
nails  from  a  nail-making  machine.  I  asked  the  Lieutenant 
where  he  had  learned  the  trade  of  button  making,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  never  seen  a  button  made  by  any  machinery 
before  he  made  them  himself.  Having  been  disabled,  he 
determined  to  do  something  in  aid  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
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The  need  of  buttons  suggested  this  enterprise  and  aroused 
his  native  ingenuity  to  a  practical  purpose.  His  plant,  I  was 
told,  supplied  the  Confederate  soldiers  with  wooden,  horn  and 
bone  buttons  for  more  than  two  years  of  the  war.” 

In  States  of  the  Deep  South  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
most  of  the  uniforms  furnished  the  recruits  had  wooden  or 
bone  buttons. 

Many  Southern  units  which  entered  the  Confederate 
service  in  1861  were  completely  uniformed,  armed  and 
equipped  by  their  own  members  or  by  wealthy  individuals. 
A  few  of  these  had  distinctive  buttons.  For  instance,  the 
Lone  Star  Guards,  the  first  company  of  Texans  to  enlist 
for  the  war,  wore  buttons  bearing  “L.  S.  G.”  in  raised  let¬ 
ters.'^  Another  Confederate  button  noted  shows  on  its 
face  a  five-pointed  star  surrounded  by  the  name  “Wood¬ 
ruff”.®  This  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Texas  button, 
but  several  States  of  the  Confederacy,  including  Mississip¬ 
pi  and  Tennessee,  used  a  single  star  on  Confederate  but¬ 
tons.  The  “Woodruff”  button  probably  was  worn  by  some 
of  Maj.  William  E.  Woodruff’s  battalion  of  Arkansas  Ar¬ 
tillery.  Still  another  button  shows  on  a  background  of 
horizontal  lines  the  State  seal  of  Georgia,  with  “M,” 
“Rifles”  and  “1861.”  This  button  was  made  by  Horst- 
man  &  Allien  of  New  York  and,  undoubtedly,  was  furnish¬ 
ed  to  a  unit  raised  for  the  Confederate  Anny,  which  has 
not  been  identified  by  the  writer. 

We  can,  and  should,  consider,  also,  certain  Southern 
military  schools,  the  teachers  and  students  of  which  enter¬ 
ed  the  Confederate  service  wearing  the  distinctive  buttons 
of  those  institutions.  The  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
whose  cadets  covered  themselves  with  glory  at  the  battle 
of  New  Market,  in  1864,  had  a  button  bearing  the  word 
“Cadet”  and  the  letters  “V.  M.  I.”  There  is  one  in  the  Em¬ 
ilio  Collection — No.  244.  Also  in  the  Emilio  Collection  is 
a  button  of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Military  Institute,  with  the 
letters  “D.  M.  I.” — No.  343.  Buttons  of  the  North  Caroli¬ 
na  Military^  Institute  show  a  hornet’s  nest  on  a  lined  back¬ 
ground,  and  “N.  C.  Militaary  Institute.”  These  buttons, 
made  by  the  Scovilles,  at  Waterbury,  Conn;  are  found  on 

7  The  Confederate  Veteran,  February,  1923. 

8  The  Confederate  Veteran,  October,  1897. 
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the  uniform  coat  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  McLeod  Turner,  Seventh 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  Lane’s  Brigade,  who  was 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  Colonel  Turner  was  a  teach¬ 
er  at  the  Institute  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Hills¬ 
borough  (N.  C.)  Military  Academy  also  had  a  special 
button,  showing  on  a  background  of  horizontal  lines,  “N. 
C.”  with  a  five-pointed  star  between  the  letters,  and  “Hills¬ 
borough  Military  Academy”  encircling  the  whole.  The 
Hillsborough  Academy  was  founded  in  1859  and  furnished 
many  oflScers  to  the  Confederacy.  Its  cadets  also  saw 
active  service  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  these  buttons 
was  found  on  the  battlefield  of  Sharpsburg  (Antietam) 
Md.,  and  probably  was  worn  by  a  former  cadet.  It  was 
made  by  the  Schuyler  firm.  New  York.  The  Kentucky 
Military  Institute  had  a  special  button,  made  by  Horst- 
man  &  Allien,  New  York.  It  shows  the  Kentucky  Arms 
and  the  letters  “K.  M.  I.”  on  a  plain  background. 

The  student  of  Confederate  buttons  frequently  finds 
types  unmistakably  of  Confederate  origin,  but  the  history 
of  which  is  unknown.  For  instance,  there  is  a  button 
showing  a  five-pointed  star  in  lines,  on  a  plain  background, 
with  the  words  “Southern  Confederacy”  surrounding.  It  is 
of  fairly  good  workmanship  and  bears  no  maker’s  name. 
Still  another  novel  button,  which  may  or  may  not  be  Con¬ 
federate,  has  been  found.  It  is  of  white  metal,  flat,  22  mm 
and  shows  seven  five-pointed  stars  on  a  background  of 
scrolls  with  a  decorative  border.  The  reverse  bears  the 
words  “Treble  Gilt.” 

As  was  the  case  with  Army  officers,  most  of  the  Navy 
officers  who  resigned  in  1861  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their 
native  States  in  the  Confederacy  merely  transferred  their 
old  buttons  to  their  new  uniforms.  In  some  instances, 
these  Naval  officers  wore  on  their  gray  uniforms  the  but¬ 
tons  of  their  respective  States.  An  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  uniform  coat  worn  by  Franklin  Buchanan  as 
commander  of  the  ironclad  ram,  Virginia  (Merrimac) 
at  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads  in  March,  1862.  This 
coat,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Confederate  room  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  has  Maryland  buttons  on 
the  front  and  Virginia  buttons  on  the  sleeves.  As  Bu- 
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chanan  was  a  Marylander  and  in  command  of  the  Virginia, 
this  arrangement  seems  singularly  appropriate. 

None  of  the  copies  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  consulted  by  this  writer  describe 
the  buttons  to  be  worn.  But  Wynne  of  Richmond,  who 
published  the  portfolio  of  Confederate  Army  uniforms, 
also  issued  in  1861  a  portfolio  of  Confederate  Navy  uni¬ 
forms.  This  excessively  rare  portfolio  contains  plates  by 
Crehen  showing  the  design  for  Confederate  Navy  buttons. 
The  button  is  shown  in  three  sizes  and  has  a  full-rigged 
ship  under  sail,  on  a  plain  background,  with  the  letters 
“C.  S.  N.”  below,  encircled  by  15  stars  and  all  within  a 
rope  border.  The  15  stars,  by  the  way,  are  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  on  the  Confederate  battleflag.  All  the  buttons  of  this 
description  seen  by  the  writer  bear  the  name  of  E.  M. 
Lewis  &  Company,  Richmond,  Va.  They  probably  were 
made  by  that  company  and  they  are  the  finest  button  of 
Confederate  manufacture  found.  For  some  reason  these 
buttons  are  known  among  collectors  as“Merrimac  buttons,” 
although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  that  they  were 
worn  by  any  of  the  “Virginia’s”  (“Merrimac’s”)  officers. 
It  seems  curious  that  they  were  made  only  by  the  one  firm, 
if  that  be  true.  The  Confederate  navy  button  most  fr^ 
quently  found  has  on  its  face  two  crossed  cannon,  muzzles 
up,  and  fouled  anchor  with  the  letters  “C.  S.  N.”  or  “C. 
N.”  below,  surrounded  by  a  rope  border.  (Emilio  No.  304) 
Those  with  the  letters  “C.  S.  N.”  in  three  sizes  are  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Firmin  &  Sons,  London,  or  J.  R. 
Gaunt  &  Son,  London.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
name  of  the  Firmin  company,  said  to  be  the  oldest  button¬ 
making  firm  in  the  world,  in  existence  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  appears  on  Confederate  navy  buttons  in  a 
variety  of  ways — “Firmins,  London,”  “Firmin  &  Sons,  Lt. 
London.  Patent  2346,”  “Firmin  &  Sons,  153  Strand  &  13 
Conduit  St,  London”  and  “P  &  S  Firmin,  153  Strand, 
London.”  Buttons  of  similar  design,  but  with  the  letters 
“C.  N.”  instead  of  “C.  S.  N.,”  bear  the  name  of  Courtney 
&  Tennant,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  they  were  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Also  found,  but  quite  rare,  is  a  large  overcoat  but¬ 
ton  of  hard  rubber,  35  millimeters  in  diameter  and  pierced 
with  four  holes  for  sewing  to  garment.  These  bear  the 
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crossed  cannon  and  anchor  and  the  letters  “C.  N.”  and  on 
the  reverse:  “Courtney  &  Tennant,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Man- 
ton’s  Patent.”  And  of  these  buttons  we  have  a  documen¬ 
tary  record: 

in  a  letter  dated  “Scotland,  July  10,  1863,”  Command¬ 
er  James  H.  North,  representative  of  the  Confederate 
Navy  Department,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mallory 
in  Richmond,  saying  in  part : 

“As  our  Navy  is  now  in  its  infancy,  and  thinking  that  it 
would  be  your  wish  to  have  a  uniformity  in  every  thing,  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Tennant,  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant 
of  Charleston,  now  in  Liverpool,  requesting  him  to  obtain 
samples  of  everything  we  have  ordered,  rifles  and  pistols  ex¬ 
cepted,  with  the  prices  attached,  so  that  I  may  send  them  to 
you  by  Lieutenant  Whittle  if  he  should  be  able  to  take  charge 
of  them.  I  hope  you  may  approve  of  these  patterns,  as  we 
have  gotten  them  up  with  much  care.  These  patterns  repre¬ 
sent  the  articles  ordered  by  Commander  Sinclair  and  myself. 
The  swords  and  buttons  are  the  same  as  used  by  Captain 
Semmes  and  his  officers,  and  I  think  the  same  were  carried 
home  by  Commander  Pegram.  I  have  never  received  a  copy 
of  the  uniform,  but  from  a  published  letter  from  Capt.  Arthur 
Sinclair  to  his  brother,  he  informs  him,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  that  they  are  the  pattern  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  fav¬ 
orable  notice  of  the  Department  the  obligations  we  all  are 
under  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Tennant,  of  the  firm  of  Courtney  &  Ten¬ 
nant,  of  Charleston,  and  also  to  Mr.  James  Galbraith  of  the 
House  of  Patrick  Henderson  &  Company,  of  Glasgow.”® 

In  another  letter,  dated  “Bridge  of  Allan,  April  23, 
1863,”  Commander  North  writes  to  G.  B.  Tennant: 

“I  have  made  and  will  enclose  you  a  drawing  for  the  over¬ 
coat  button,  which  I  much  prefer  to  the  one  you  sent.  Sin¬ 
clair  has  also  made  one,  but  says  that  he  is  perfectly  willing 
to  take  either.  He  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  if  our 
brass  buttons  have  “C.  S.  N.”  on  them,  the  overcoat  button 
should  also  have  “C.  S.  N.”  on  them,  or,  in  a  word,  whatever 
ornament  is  one  on  one,  the  other  should  have  also.”^® 

9  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies.  Ser¬ 
ies  II,  Vol.  II.,  p.  458. 

10  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies.  Ser¬ 
ies  II,  Vol.  II.,  p.  409. 
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Another  Confederate  navy  button  which  is  so  seldom 
found  as  to  suggest  that  its  use  was  very  limited  has  a 
Confederate  battleflag  resting  on  a  fouled  anchor  on  a 
background  of  horizontal  lines,  with  “C.  S.  in  Old 
English  letters  above.  This  button  is  evidently  of  English 
make,  for  it  bears  on  the  reverse  a  crown  and  “Rivet’d  & 
Solder’d,”  but  if  we  compare  the  design  with  that  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Department  button  in  the  Emilio  col¬ 
lection — No.  271 — which  is  of  French  make,  we  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  they  belong  to  the  same  series. 
Still  another  navy  button  referred  to  shows  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  horizontal  lines  two  crossed  cannon  and  fouled 
anchor,  surrounded  by  a  chain  border  and  above  it  “Deo 
Vindice.”  This  button  was  made  by  Firmin  of  London 
and  must  have  been  designed  after  April  28, 1863,  because 
on  that  date  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  an  Act  to 
change  the  inscription  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  from  “Deo  duce  vincemus”  to  “Deo  vindice.”^^ 

No  discussion  of  Confederate  buttons  could  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  reference  to  certain  ones  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  those  made  for  and  worn  by  the  uniformed 
men  of  the  Confederacy.  One  of  these  is  a  “C.  S.  A.”  but¬ 
ton,  gilt,  convex  and  of  regulation  design,  which  bears  on 
the  reverse:  “R.  E.  Wilson,  Winston,  N.  C.”  They  are 
found  in  both  the  large  and  the  small  sizes.  These  buttons 
are  not  of  Confederate  origin,  and  that  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  man  whose  name  appears  on 
the  back.  The  late  Maj.  R.  E.  Wilson,  of  Winston,  com¬ 
manded  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters  in  Lee’s  army  and  had 
a  splendid  war  record.  After  the  war  he  prospered  and 
never  lost  interest  in  his  former  comrades.  He  organized 
several  Camps  of  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  was  a 
member  of  a  group  of  veterans  which  wore  the  Confed¬ 
erate  uniform  on  state  occasions.  The  gray  cloth  was 
easy  enough  to  get,  but  some  of  Major  Wilson’s  comrades 
had  difficulty  in  finding  real  Confederate  buttons.  And 
so  Major  Wilson  at  his  own  expense  had  the  buttons  made, 
probably  by  the  Waterbury  Button  Company.  And  to 
make  sure  that  they  would  not  be  mistaken  for  the  real 
thing.  Major  Wilson  had  his  own  name  stamped  on  them. 

11  Acts  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Vol.  VI,  p.  453. 
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Any  kind  of  deception  was  as  far  from  Major  Wilson’s 
personality  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Another  button  which  is  frequently  labeled  “Confeder¬ 
ate”  is  a  gilt,  convex  one,  bearing  on  its  face  the  letters  “C” 
and  “S”  intertwined  in  monogram  form.  Veteran  collec¬ 
tors  have  been  deceived  by  these  buttons  although  they 
were  made  in  the  North  and  bear  the  maker’s  name.  But 
these  buttons  were  worn  at  one  time  by  the  Shattuck  Ca¬ 
dets,  of  the  famous  boys  school  at  Faribault,  Michigan, 
which  was  founded  in  1866.  The  cadet  corps  also  wore 
a  belt  plate  with  the  same  insignia,  and  this,  too,  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  Confederate  beltplate.  Still  a  third  button 
which  causes  confusion  is  that  of  the  Citizens  Steamship 
Company,  which  operated  a  line  of  boats  between  New 
York  and  Troy.  It  bears  on  its  face  the  letters  “C”  and  “S” 
ornamented  and  interlaced  in  monogram  form,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  13  stars.  It  was  made  by  Henry  V.  Allien 
&  Company  of  New  York  and  is  listed  in  the  Emilio  Cata¬ 
logue  as  No.  1418. 

There  is  just  one  more  chapter  to  this  story  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  buttons  before  we  write  “finis.”  After  the  war,  and 
while  the  South  was  still  occupied  territory,  orders  were 
issued  forbidding  the  wearing  of  Confederate  uniforms. 
But  as  few  of  the  former  Confederate  soldiers  had  any 
clothing  except  their  uniforms,  this  order  had  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  ban  the  wearing  of  Confederate  buttons  or  insignia 
of  rank.  Here  again  there  was  trouble.  It  was  easy  to 
remove  the  insignia  of  rank,  but  not  so  easy  to  remove  the 
buttons,  because  there  were  no  other  buttons  with  which 
to  replace  the  military  ones  and  buttons  were  still  needed 
to  keep  the  pants  on  and  the  coats  buttoned.  And  so  the 
buttons  were  covered  with  cloth,  often  with  black  crepe. 
Every  collection  of  Confederate  buttons  should  include 
one  with  its  post-war  covering  of  cotton  or  crepe. 


SHIP  KEGISTERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
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Compiled  feom  the  Gloucester  Customs  Records, 
How  IN  Possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXXIX,  Page  192.) 


Nautilus,  sch.,  Beverly,  60  57/95  tons;  built  Pembroke, 
1786;  length,  57  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
Eeg.  Jan.  19,  1796.  Abner  Chapman,  Isaac  Thorndike,  Bev¬ 
erly,  owners;  William  Powland,  master. 

Nautilus,  brig,  253  tons;  built  Newbury,  1813;  length, 
94  ft. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  3^  in. ;  billet  head ; 
two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug.  13,  1831, 
“Temporary  Register  no.  37  issued  Boston  and  Charlestown 
Feb.  22,  1831.”  William  Stevens,  Obadiah  Woodbury,  Isaac 
Somes,  Jeremiah  Foster,  owners;  Isaac  Somes,  master.  Reg. 
June  12,  1834.  Elias  Davison,  Isaac  Somes,  Jeremiah  Fos¬ 
ter,  William  Stevens.  Elias  E.  Davison,  Charles  Davis,  John 
W.  Lowe,  George  H.  Rogers,  owners;  Theodore  Stanwood, 
master.  Reg.  1855,  dimensions  changed,  “Previous  Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  63  Salem  Apr.  2,  1852.”  Addison  Haskell,  Ed¬ 
ward  Haskell,  Eockport,  owners;  William  Haskell,  master. 
Reg.  June  11,  1873,  “Enrollment  no.  116  issued  May  14, 
1872.”  Freeman  Orne,  Southport,  Me.,  owner  and  master. 

Nellie  Grant,  sch.,  Boston,  26  41/100  tons;  built  Chel¬ 
sea,  1865;  temporary;  length,  53  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  5  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  2  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  June  13,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  290  issued  June 
2,  1865.”  J.  G.  Nickerson,  Boston,  owner;  Horatio  Wilcox, 
master. 

Neptune,  sch.,  70  13/95  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1797; 
length,  61  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5^  in.  Reg. 
May  8,  1800.  Fitz  Wm.  Sargent,  owner;  Abraham  Williams, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  10,  1801.  Fitz  Wm.  Sargent,  Daniel 
Rogers,  owners;  Henry  Sayward,  master.  Reg.  Mar,  26, 
1804.  Fitz  Wm.  Sargent,  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  owners;  John 
Hariden,  master. 

Neptune,  sch.,  Manchester,  98  19/95  tons;  built  Dux¬ 
bury,  1812;  length,  67  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  11^^  in.; 
depth,  8  ft.  5  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  7,  1831,  “Temporary  Register  no.  226  is¬ 
sued  Boston  and  Charlestown  Nov.  12,  1830.”  John  Allen, 
Manchester,  owner;  Peter  Ayres,  master. 
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Neptune’s  Bride,  sch.,  90  68/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1859; 
length,  70  ft. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in. ;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  Dec.  19,  1859, 
“Carpenter’s  Certificate  Essex  Dec.  15,  1859.”  Charles 
Parkhurst,  Jacob  Olsen,  owners;  Jacob  Olsen,  master. 

Nebeus,  brig,  243  79/95  tons;built  Duxbury,  1829;  length, 
96  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  10^  in.; 
billet  head;  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  Nov. 
26,  1859,  “Temporary  Register  no.  186  issued  Boston  July 
5,  1859.”  George  H.  Rogers,  owner;  Eben  Higgins,  master. 

New  Harbour,  sch.,  Eastham,  55  70/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1837 ;  temporary ;  length,  54  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  15  ft. 
10  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Aug.  24,  1838,  “Enrollment  no.  56  is¬ 
sued  Wellfieet  June  27,  1838.”  Elkanah  C.  Brackett,  East- 
ham,  Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  owners;  Elkanah  C.  Brackett, 
master. 

New  York,  sch..  South  St.  George,  47  41/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1824;  temporary;  length,  52  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  15 
ft.  8  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  7V^  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  “Enrollment  no.  44  issued  Mar.  11, 
1837.”  Adam  Marshall,  South  St.  George,  Me.,  owner  and 
master. 

N.  H.  Phillips,  sch.,  66  93/100  tons;  built  Gloucester, 
1870;  length,  74  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
7  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  29,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  47  issued  Feb.  28,  1870.” 
Benjamin  F.  Allen,  Michael  Walen,  William  McDonald, 
Daniel  Allen,  owners;  William  McDonald,  master. 

Niger,  brig,  205  2/95  tons;  built  Medford,  1822;  length. 
88  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5  in.;  billet 
head;  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  21, 
1842,  “Temporary  Register  no.  394  issued  Boston  Dec.  10, 
1841.”  George  H.  Rogers,  owner ;  Adna  Bates,  master.  Reg. 
Oct.  24,  1842.  George  H.  Rogers,  Samuel  Sayward.  Charles 
Fitz,  owners;  Charles  Fitz,  master.  Reg.  July  10,  1844. 
George  H.  Rogers,  Charles  Fitz,  owners;  William  E.  Her¬ 
rick,  master. 

Nile,  sch..  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  54  42/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1846;  temporary;  length,  56  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
1%  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  lOi/^  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  30,  1858,  “Enrollment  no. 
90  issued  Apr.  9,  1856.”  Thomas  E.  Oliver,  Samuel  Baston, 
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New  Castle,  N.  H.,  William  Marvin,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
owners;  Albert  H.  White,  master. 

Norman,  sch.,  120  6/95  tons;  built  Camden,  Me.,  1836; 
length,  74  ft.  IQi/^  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 
8V^  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg. 
Feb.  18,  1840,  “Enrollment  no.  5  issued  Feb.  11,  1840.” 
Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  William  F.  Davis,  Daniel  Gaffney,  George 
Shackelford,  owners;  George  Shackelford,  master.  Reg.  June 
21,  1841.  William  F.  Davis,  Daniel  Gaffney,  owners;  same 
master.  Reg.  Nov.  3,  1842,  “Temporary  Register  no.  48  is¬ 
sued  Norfolk,  Dec  10,  1841.”  Daniel  Gaffney,  William  F. 
Davis,  George  Shackelford,  owners;  same  master. 

North  Carolina,  sch.,  St.  George,  Me.,  73  7/95  tons; 
built  St.  George,  Me.,  1826 ;  temporary ;  length,  64  ft.  8  in. ; 
breadth,  20  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1835,  “Enrollment  no.  78  issued 
Thomaston,  Me.,  Oct.  26,  1831.”  Richard  Martin,  Thomas 
Martin,  St.  George,  Me.,  owners;  Thomas  Hooper,  master. 

North  Star,  sch.,  78  87/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1853; 
length,  67  ft. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  7,  1858,  “Enrollment  no.  24  issued  Feb.  17,  1857.” 
Charles  Parkhurst,  Alexander  Nickerson,  owners;  Alexander 
Nickerson,  master.  Reg,  Nov.  23,  1859,  “Enrollment  no. 
112  issued  Apr.  15,  1859.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Northern  Eagle,  sch.,  Harpswell,  Me.,  78  81/95  tons; 
built  Gloucester,  1857 ;  temporary ;  length,  65  ft. ;  breadth, 
20  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  11,  1857.  Hugh  Sinnet,  Isaac  Little¬ 
john,  Robert  Blake,  Harpswell,  Me.,  John  Marston,  Lynn, 
William  Jaques,  Charlestown,  owners;  Hugh  Sinnet,  master. 
Reg.  May  11,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  140  issued  Apr.  28, 
1868.”  Josiah  Nickerson,  Nathaniel  Blanchard,  John  Gor¬ 
ham,  John  G.  Trisden,  Hooker  0.  Trisden,  William  Brack¬ 
ett,  Patrick  Cullen,  Thomas  W,  Thing,  Ansell  F.  Nesbit, 
Swampscott,  Richard  M,  Simmons,  Abigail  Nickerson,  Eli 
C,  Marsh,  Charlestown,  Warren  Brown,  owners.  Josiah  Nick¬ 
erson,  master. 

Nor’  Wester,  sch.,  157  37/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1860; 
length,  86  ft. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  9  in. ;  bil¬ 
let  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  5, 
1860,  “Carpenter’s  Certificate  Essex  Dec.  5,  1860.”  Charles 
H.  Pew,  John  Pew,  owners;  Daniel  Hillier,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  23,  1867,  “Enrollment  no.  209  issued  July  16,  1867.” 
Same  owners;  John  B.  Foster,  master. 
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Notice,  sch.,  66  50/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1868;  length, 
71  ft.;  breadth,  21  6/100  ft.;  depth,  7  35/100  ft.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  6,  1872, 
“Enrollment  no.  34  issued  Jan.  16,  1872.”  Knud  Marker- 
son,  Daniel  Poland,  jr.,  owners;  Knud  Markerson,  master. 

Nymph,  sch.,  99  13/95  tons;  built  Bath,  1803;  length, 
69  ft.  4%  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Feb.  8,  1812,  “Register 
no.  215  Boston  Aug.  2,  1811.”  Obadiah  Woodbury,  William 
Hales,  William  Warner,  owmers;  William  Warner,  master. 

Oak  Grove,  sch.,  Harwich,  34  38/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1847;  temporary;  depth,  5  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Feb.  20,  1848,  “Previous  En- 
rolltnent  no.  6  Harwich,  May  11,  1847.”  Reuben  Newcomb, 
jr.,  Harwich,  owner  and  master. 

Oasis,  sch.,  32  10/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1838;  length,  45 
ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  13  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  y^.  in. ;  billet  head ; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  10,  1840,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  75  issued  July  16,  1839.”  Jonathan  Norwood, 
Elias  Norwood,  Biddeford,  Me.,  owners;  Jonathan  Norwood, 
master. 

Ocean,  brig,  163  58/95  tons;  built  Braintree,  1807;  length, 
77  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  in.;  two  decks, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  29,  1810,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  282  granted  Boston,  Aug.  15,  1809.”  John  Man¬ 
ning,  owner;  Solomon  Stanwood,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  2,1813. 
John  Somes,  William  Pearce,  James  Hayes,  Benjamin  K. 
Hough,  William  Coffin,  Addison  Plummer,  Robert  Elwell,  Jr., 
owners;  John  Woodbury,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  27,  1816.  John 
Manning,  owner;  William  Sayward,  master. 

Oceana,  bark,  242  3/95  tons;  built  Plymouth,  1834; 
breadth,  23  ft.  10  in.;  figure  head,  bust;  two  decks,  three 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Temporary  Regis¬ 
ter  Boston,  Nov.  30,  1855.”  George  H.  Rogers,  owner. 

Ocean  Flower,  sch.,  91  23/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1860; 
length,  71  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  30, 
1860,  “Enrollment  no.  211  issued  July  17,  1860.”  Charles 
Parkhurst,  owner;  Abdon  K.  Gove,  master. 

Oleander,  sch.,  Essex,  96  37/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1855; 
length,  72  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in. ; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1855, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  137  Aug.  6,  1855.”  Benjamin 
Courtney,  Essex,  owner;  Llewellyn  Reed,  master. 
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Olinda,  sch.,  Booth  Bay,  Me.,  44  65  /95  tons ;  built  Essex, 
1830;  tempoiary;  length,  49  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  2  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Feb.  23,  1839,  “Enrollment  no.  7  issued  Mar.  2,  1838.”  Pals 
G.  Maddocks,  Booth  Bay,  Me.,  owner ;  Samuel  Pearce,  master. 

Olive,  sch.,  Boothbay,  Me.,  40  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1817; 
temporary;  length,  46  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  4  in.;  depth, 
6  ft.  11  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  26, 
1818,  “Enrollment  no.  2  granted  Mar.  4,  1818.”  Jonathan 
Pearse,  Boothbay,  Me.,  owner  and  master. 

Olive  Branch,  ship,  166  26/95  tons;  built  Bradford, 
1785;  length,  69  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.;  fig¬ 
ure  head,  Woman.  Reg.  Jan.  9,  1790.  David  Pearce,  own¬ 
er;  William  Hutchings,  master. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  13  85/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1790; 
length,  30  ft. ;  breadth,  10  ft. ;  depth,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  figure  head. 
Woman.  Reg.  June  3,  1791.  John  Beach,  owner;  Benja¬ 
min  Sayward,  master. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  20  18/95  tons;  built 
Ipswich,  1805;  temporary;  length,  36  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  11 
ft.  %  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  9  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink 
stern.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1819.  “Enrollment  no.  19  granted  Apr. 

12,  1819.”  John  Carver,  John  Ary,  Vinalhaven,  owners; 
John  Ary,  master. 

Olive  Branch,  sch.,  W^ellfleet,  45  85/95  tons;  built  Glou¬ 
cester,  1818;  temporary;  length,  50  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  14  ft. 
414  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  2%  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Mar.  5,  1819,  “Enrollment  no.  62  granted  July  16, 
1818.”  Whitefield  Witherell,  Samuel  B.  Smith,  Samuel 
Smith,  Wellfleet,  owners;  Samuel  B.  Smith,  master. 

Ontario,  sch.,  122  9/95  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1810; 
length,  71  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  31/0  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  3  in.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  2,  1818,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  16  granted  Boston  Feb.  28,  i818.”  William 
Babson,  jr.,  Joseph  Babson,  Obadiah  Woodbury,  owners; 
Stephen  L.  Davies,  master. 

Ontario,  sloop,  78  76/95  tons;  built  Essex.  1826;  length, 
62  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  in. ;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  9,  1831,  “Enrollment 
no.  113  issued  Dec.  29,  1829.”  Israel  Trask,  owner;  John 
E.  Trask,  master.  Reg.  July  19,  1832,  “Enrollment  no.  84 
issued  July  5,  1832.”  Same  owner  and  master.  Reg.  Apr. 

13,  1833,  “Enrollment  no.  53  Apr.  6,  1833.”  Same  owner  and 
master.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1833,  “Temporary  Register  no.  206 
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issued  Boston  &  Charlestown,  July  31,  1833.”  Same  owner 
and  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  22,  1841.  Jonathan  Shepley,  Job 
Ingraham,  0.  P.  Shepherd,  Cambden,  Me.,  owners;  Jacob 
Graffam,  master. 

Ontaeio,  sch.,  91  29/100  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1873; 
length,  81  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  5  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. -Nov. 
25,  1874,  “Enrollment  no.  85  issued  Apr.  1,  1873.”  John 
J.  Pew,  John  Pew,  Charles  H.  Pew,  owners;  Charles  H.  Nute, 
master. 

Onward,  sch.,  45  47/100  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1852; 
length,  61  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  28,  1870, 
“Enrollment  no.  13  issued  Jan.  28,  1869.”  James  G.  Tarr, 
David  Tarr,  Stephen  Dodd,  owners;  Reuben  Joyce,  master. 

Or-^zimbo,  sch.,  Chatham,  64  79/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1846;  temporary;  length,  59  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  8  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  5%  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern,  Reg.  Mar.  23,  1848,  “Previous  Enrollment  Apr.  7, 
1847.”  - Hammond,  Chatham,  owner  and  master. 

Oregon,  sch.,  67  13/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1845;  length,  60 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous 
Enrollment  no.  78  Apr.  19,  1855.”  Samuel  Wonson,  Sam¬ 
uel  G.  Wonson,  jr.,  George  F.  Wonson,  owners;  William  R. 
McLarren,  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no. 
173  July  31,  1851.”  Same  owners;  Thomas  Harvey,  master. 

Oregon,  sch.,  Rockland,  40  17 /lOO  tons;  built  Vinalhaven, 
Me.,  1800;  temporary;  length,  57  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft. 
5  in.;  depth,  6  ft.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  May  17,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  45  issued  Rock¬ 
land,  Me.,  Apr.  11,  1866.”  Lucy  W.  Snow,  Rockland,  Me., 
owner;  B.  W.  Candage,  master. 

Oriole,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  35  18/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1839;  temporary;  length,  47  ft.;  breadth,  13  ft.  10  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  3  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1844,  “Enrollment  no.  95  issued  Nov. 
12,  1839.”  Moses  Mills,  Jesse  Calderwood,  jr.,  Ezra  Calder- 
wood,  2d.,  William  M.  Burgess,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners; 
Jesse  C.  Mills,  master. 

Orizaba,  brig,  129  74/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1835;  length, 
75  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  8  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Eeg.  Oct.  9,  1838, 
“Register  no.  260  issued  Port  of  New  York,  Aug.  27,  1838.” 
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Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  William  Nye,  Salisbury,  Charles  Davis, 
owners;  Charles  Davis,  master. 

Orlando,  brig,  128  26/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1795; 
length,  71  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  Reg. 
May  28,  1795.  John  Stevens  Ellery,  John  Stevens  Ellery, 
jr.,  owners;  John  Stevens  Ellery,  jr.,  master. 

Orlando,  sch.,  129  69/95  tons;  built  Ohio,  Co.  of  Gallia, 
1809-10;  length,  72  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  9 
in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  round  stern.  Reg.  June  13,  1811, 
“Temporary  Enrollment  no.  1  issued  New  Orleans,  Feb.  23, 

1811. ”  Elias  Davison,  Joseph  Babson,  William  Beach,  own¬ 
ers;  Joseph  Babson,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  19,  1911.  Elias  Da¬ 
vison,  Joseph  Babson,  owners;  same  master.  Reg.  Mar.  12, 

1812.  Joseph  Babson,  Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce, 
owners;  same  master.  Reg.  July  18,  1812.  Elias  Davison, 
John  Stacy,  Eliphalet  Davis,  owners;  same  master.  Reg. 
Dec.  23,  1812.  John  Beach,  owner;  William  F.  Haskell, 
master. 

Orleans,  brig,  114  65/95  tons;  built  Kittery,  1813; 
length,  73  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  91/2 
in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  3,  1813, 
“Master  Carpenter’s  Certificate  Mar.  16,  1813.”  Addison 
Plummer,  Nathaniel  Smith,  owners;  John  Haskell,  jr., 
master. 

Oscar,  sch.,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  59  tons;  built  Gloucester, 
1829;  temporary;  length,  55  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  2  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  71/2  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  23,  1843,  “Enrollment  no.  9  issued  Feb.  25,  1841.” 
Israel  B.  Lunt,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  owner;  Jphn  Pumroy, 
master. 

Oseola,  sch.,  Lynn,  21  92/95  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1836; 
temporary;  length,  40  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  2  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  2  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
28,  1836,  “Enrollment  no.  38  issued  Newburyport,  May  29, 
1836.”  Fitz  W.  Griffin,  Ebenezer  S.  Martin,  John  B.  Har¬ 
ris,  George  Harriden,  Lynn,  owners ;  Fitz  W.  Griffin,  master. 

Otho,  sloop,  Newburyport,  83  tons ;  built  Saco,  Me.,  1807 ; 
temporary;  length,  66  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  11  in.;  depth, 
7  ft.;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  29,  1830, 
“Enrollment  no.  11  issued  Newburyport,  Apr.  2,  1827.” 
Elias  Haskell,  Newburyport,  Benjamin  Goodrich,  jr.,  Bidde- 
ford.  Me.,  owners;  Benjamin  Hillier,  master. 

Otis,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  36  12/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1829;  temporary;  length,  45  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  2% 
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in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  25,  1831,  “Enrollment  no.  3  issued  Feb.  28,  1831.” 
Timothy  Fernald,  James  Femald,  James  Pearce,  Vinal- 
haven.  Me.,  owners;  Timothy  Fernald,  master. 

Pacific,  sch.,  Boothbay,  Me.,  54  6/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1825;  temporary;  len^h,  53  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  7  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  IV2  111-:  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Apr.  18,  1827,  “Enrollment  no.  12  issued  Mar. 
11,  1826.”  Samuel  Pearce,  Jonathan  Pearce,  Boothbay,  Me., 
owners;  Samuel  Pearce,  master. 

Pacific,  sloop,  Charlestown,  70  69/95  tons;  built  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  1819;  temporary;  length,  72  ft.  7  in.;  breadth, 
22  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in.;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Jan.  5,  1836,  “Enrollment  no.  106  issued  Nov. 
9,  1835.”  James  Hardin,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  owner;  Dan¬ 
iel  Webber,  master. 

Pacific,  sch.,  Southport,  Me.,  78  40/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1851;  temporary;  length,  67  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.;  depth, 

7  ft.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  5,  1851,  “Previous  Enrollment  June  3,  1851.”  William 
Peirce,  Porter  Peirce,  Southport,  Me.,  and  others,  owners; 
Porter  Peirce,  master. 

Packett,  sloop,  45  55/95  tons,  built  Wells,  1786;  length, 
55  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  17  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  7  in.  Reg.  Mar. 
28,  1798.  David  Plumer,  Benjamin  K.  Hough,  owners;  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  2,  1799.  Joseph  Lord,  Ips¬ 
wich,  Jonathan  Kimball,  owners;  Isaac  Stanwood,  master. 
Reg.  June  21,  1802.  John  Soul,  Freeport,  owner  and  master. 

Palestine,  brig,  Rockport,  111  32/95  tons;  built  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  1836;  length,  75  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  6  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  10  in.;  figure  head.  Woman.  Reg.  July  21,  1842, 
“Enrollment  no.  66  issued  June  25,  1841.”  Joseph  L.  Stur- 
tevant,  Henry  Dennis,  Reuben  Brooks,  jr.,  William  H.  Stur- 
tevant,  William  P.  Burns,  Rockport,  owners;  Joseph  L. 
Sturtevant,  master. 

Palladium,  sch.,  Manchester,  86  90/95  tons;  built  Man¬ 
chester,  1819;  length,  67  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  1^  in.;  depth, 

8  ft.  1^/2  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  July 
3,  1821,  “Temporary  Register  no.  43  issued  Salem,  Dec.  12, 
1820.”  John  Knight,  Manchester,  owner;  Michael  W.  Lar- 
com,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  25,  1825,  “Enrollment  no.  48  issued 
June  12,  1824.”  Same  owner  and  master. 

PAmaho,  brig.  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  168  tons;  built  Dresden, 
Me.,  1847;  temporary;  length,  90  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  23  ft. 
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9%  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  10  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Keg.  Sept.  19,  1856,  “Previous  EnroUment 
no.  48  Sedgwick,  July  25,  1855.”  Charles  S.  Haskell,  Deer 
Isle,  Me.,  owner;  Farnum  Haskell,  master. 

Paragon,  sch.,  Dennis,  46  30/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1832; 
temporary ;  length,  52  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  15  ft.  10  in. ;  depth, 

6  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Apr.  11,  1839,  “Enrollment  no.  114  issued  June  15, 
1836.”  Freeman  Baker,  Elisha  Baker,  Yarmouth,  Zenas 
Hawes,  jr.,  Ezra  Hall,  Jeremiah  Hawes,  jr.,  Dennis,  owners; 
Zenas  Hawes,  jr.,  master. 

Paragon,  sch.,  57  52/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1823; 
length,  53  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in. ; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug. 
14,  1855,  “Previous  Register  no.  3  South  West  Harbor,  Me., 
June  26,  1855.”  Timothy  H.  Langsford,  William  Langsford, 
owners;  Timothy  H.  Langsford,  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Register  no.  37  Aug.  14,  1855.”  George  W.  Gamage, 
Bristol,  Me.,  owner  and  master. 

Paragon,  sch.,  Hampden,  39  44/100  tons;  built  West¬ 
brook,  Me.,  1825;  length,  57  ft.;  breadth,  15  ft.  7  in.;  depth, 

7  ft.  2  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  May  24,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  13  issued  Bangor,  Apr. 
25,  1867.”  Henry  H.  Rice,  Benjamin  B.  Thomas,  Lewis 
Barrows,  Hampden,  owners;  W.  H.  Plumer,  Winterport, 
Me.,  master. 

Pathfinder,  sch.,  67  26 /lOO  tons ;  built  Bath,  Me.,  1871 ; 
length,  73  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
23,  1871.  Charles  H.  Fifield,  Salem,  James  Cushing,  own¬ 
ers;  Edward  Stapleton,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1872,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  85  issued  Apr.  20,  1872.”  Same  owners  and 
master. 

Patriot,  sch.,  Eden,  Me.,  31  6/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1828; 
temporary;  length,  41  ft.;  breadth,  13  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  6 
ft.  9  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  May  20, 
1842,  “Enrollment  no.  133  issued  Sept.  6,  1836.”  Jacob 
Higgins,  Jesse  Higgins,  jr.,  Eden,  Me.,  owners;  Jacob  Hig¬ 
gins,  master. 

Patty,  sch.,  77  40/95  tons;  built  Boston,  1783;  length, 
51  ft. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.  Reg.  Dec.  19, 
1789.  David  Pearce,  owner;  John  Stevens  Girdler,  master. 
Reg.  May  14,  1791.  Changed  to  a  brigantine.  Same  owner 
and  master. 
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Paul  Pry,  seh.,  Harpswell,  Me.,  56  37/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1828;  temporary;  length,  55  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
3  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  2i/^  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Peg.  Nov.  14,  1838,  “Enrollment  no.  74  issued  July  20, 
1838.”  Hugh  Sinnet,  Hugh  Sinnet,  2d,  William  Orr,  Kalph 
Johnston,  Isaac  Johnston,  Sinnet  Orr,  Harpswell,  Me.,  own¬ 
ers;  Hugh  Sinnet,  master. 

Peace,  sch.,  Duxbury,  20  50/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1814;  temporary;  length,  37  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  7^/^ 
in.;  depth,  5  ft.  6%  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  21,  1834,  “Enrollment  no.  11  issued  Mar.  1,  1830.” 
Samuel  G.  Winson,  George  W^inson,  jr.,  Duxbury,  owners; 
Samuel  G.  Winson,  master. 

Pearl,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  61  38/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1831;  temporary;  length,  57  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  ly^ 
in.;  depth.  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  14,  1833,  “Enrollment  no.  36  issued 
Mar.  25,  1833.”  James  Ginn,  Phineas  Ginn,  Freeman  Hall, 
Reuben  Leadbetter,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners;  James  Ginn, 
master.  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  21  issued  Mar. 
21,  1855.”  Robert  A.  Dyer,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner  and 
master. 

Pembroke,  sch.,  Eastport,  Me.,  142  80/95  tons;  built 
Pembroke,  Me.,  1832;  temporary;  length,  81  ft.  7%  in.; 
breadth,  22  ft.  11^  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  8^2  iu. ;  billet  head; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Jan.  27,  1834,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  2  issued  Passamaquody,  Jan.  9,  1833.”  Eze¬ 
kiel  Foster,  Eastport,  Me.,  Nathaniel  F.  Deering,  Edward 
M.  Wildrage,  Portland,  Me.,  owners;  John  Keyes,  Me., 
master. 

Pennsylvania,  sch.,  Orleans,  built  Essex,  1848;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  31, 
1853.  Jonathan  Higgins,  Orleans,  Tracy  Kenney,  Herman 
Doane, - Cole,  Herman  Smith,  Augustus  Percival,  Josh¬ 
ua  Stevens,  Jonathan  Young,  Obed  Crosby, - Small,  Vic¬ 

tory  Sparrow,  owners. 

Perseveil\nce,  brig,  170  tons;  built  Passamaquody,  1807; 
length,  81  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  10  ft.  3  4 /lO 
in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  13,  1820, 
“Register  no.  479  granted  Boston,  Nov.  23,  18i5.”  Jona¬ 
than  Brown,  jr.,  Charles  Sawj'er,  owners;  John  Corliss, 
master. 

Peter  D.  Smith,  sch.,  69  49/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1868; 
length,  72  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  billet 
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head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  23, 
1870,  “Enrollment  no.  212  issued  Sept.  15,  1868.”  Peter 
D.  Smith,  Fitz  E.  Oakes,  owners;  Adoniram  Burnham,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Nov.  21,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  43  issued  Feb. 
27,  1871.”  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Nov.  21,  1872, 
“Enrollment  no.  49  issued  Mar.  16,  1872.”  Same  owners 
and  master. 

Phenix,  sch.,  Portland,  100  22/95  tons;  built  Portland, 
1803;  temporary;  length,  67  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5i/^ 
in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Oct.  26,  1804,  “Enrollment  and  License  dated  Port  of 
Portland  and  Falmouth,  Oct.  7,  1803.”  Hugh  McLellan, 
Joseph  McLellan,  Lemuel  Weeks,  William  C.  Weeks,  Wil¬ 
liam  Moulton,  jr.,  Portland,  owners;  John  L.  Lewis,  master. 

Phenix,  sch.,  58  32/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1823;  length, 
55  ft.  5  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in. ;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  18,  1832,  “Enrollment 
no.  49  issued  Apr.  6,  1832.”  John  P.  Ober,  Joseph  Fears, 
Robert  Fears,  owners;  Nathaniel  Blachford,  jr.,  master. 

Philosopheb,  sch.,  Wellfleet,  20  12/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1828;  temporal^;  length,  36  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  1  in.; 
depth,  5  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  21,  1835,  “Enrollment  no.  40  issued  Mar.  26,  1834.” 
Nathan  Kemp,  Asa  Hawes,  Wellfleet,  owners;  Nathan  Kemp, 
master. 

Phoenix,  sch.,  71  43/95  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1785; 
length,  49  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
June  28,  1790.  David  Pearce,  owner;  James  Blake,  jr., 
master. 

Pickering,  brig,  255  91/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1811; 
length,  94  ft. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  9i/^  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  4%  in. ; 
flgure  head,  woman;  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  30,  1811,  “Temporary  Register  no.  63  Newbury¬ 
port  Oct.  23,  1811.”  Fitz  William  Sargent,  Benjamin  K. 
Hough,  Elias  Davis,  owners ;  Elias  Davis,  master.  Reg.  May 
25,  1815.  Same  owners;  Charles  L.  Sargent,  master.  Reg. 
Jan.  11,  1817.  Elias  Davis,  Fitz  William  Sargent,  owners; 
Elias  Davis,  master. 

Pilgrim,  sch.,  Boothbay,  21  1/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1811;  temporary;  length,  38  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  3  in.; 
depth,  5  ft.  8  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  5,  1834,  “Enrollment  no.  47  issued  Apr.  1,  1833.” 
John  Hodgdon,  Boothbay,  Me.,  owner;  Freeman  Hodgdon, 
master. 
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Pilot,  sch.,  Dennis,  74  93/95  tons;  built  Gloucester, 
1833;  temporary;  len^h,  62  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  5^4  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Feb.  23,  1835,  “Enrollment  no.  90  issued  July 
28,  1834.”  George  Thacher,  Boston,  Freeman  Crowell,  jr.. 
Freeman  Crowell,  Waterman  Crowell,  Eleazer  Crowell,  Ca¬ 
leb  Crowell,  Dennis,  owners ;  Freeman  Crowell,  jr.,  master. 

Pilot,  sch.,  65  58/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1845;  length,  60 
ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  16,  1860,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  143 'issued  Apr.  21,  1860.”  Horatio  Babson, 
jr.,  William  B.  Lufkin,  owners;  Charles  Forbes,  master. 

Planet,  sch.,  Harperstown,  Me.,  57  5/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1835;  temporary;  length,  51  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
4  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  1846,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  32  issued  Mar.  23, 
1846.” 

Pleiades,  brig,  284  11/95  tons;  built  Bath,  Me.,  1828; 
length,  98  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  25  ft.  5%  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  8% 
in.;  billet  head;  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stem.  Reg. 
Nov.  16,  1844,  “Temporary  Register  no.  88  issued  Boston, 
Apr.  9,  1844.”  George  H.  Rogers,  Charles  Fitz,  owners; 
James  A.  Collins,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  1,  1847. 

PocoMTUCK,  sch,,  Rockport,  75  68/95  tons;  built  Machias, 
Me.,  1847;  length,  67  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3  in.;  depth, 
7  ft.  5  in. ;  billet  head ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  14  Hingham,  May  10, 
1852.”  Charles  Rowe,  jr.,  Clifford  Babson,  Eleazer  Boyn¬ 
ton,  David  P,  Boynton,  Francis  Rowe,  jr.,  Rockport,  owners; 
Charles  Rowe,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Enroll¬ 
ment  May  11,  1855.”  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Nov. 
12,  1858,  “Enrollment  no.  185  issued  Dec.  11,  1856.”  Same 
owners  and  master.  Reg.  Apr.  10,  1860,  “Enrollment  no. 
46,  issued  Feb.  2,  1859.”  Same  owners;  Emerson  Colby, 
master. 

Polly,  bgtne.,  127  49/95  tons;  built  Biddeford,  1785; 
length,  58  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  lO  ft.  2  in. 
Reg.  Feb.  26,  1790.  Joseph  Foster,  owner;  Benjamin  Fos¬ 
ter,  master. 

Polly,  ship,  241  1/95  tons;  built  Island  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  length,  79  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft. ;  depth,  12  ft.  Reg. 
Feb.  27,  1790.  David  Pearce,  owner;  Jonathan  Coffin, 
master. 

Polly,  sch.,  68  47/95  tons;  built  Scituate,  1784;  length. 
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59  ft. ;  breadth,  18  ft. ;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Eeg.  Mar.  4,  1791. 
Philemon  Haskell,  owner  and  master. 

Polly,  sch.,  69  7/95  tons;  built  Bradford,  1789;  length, 

60  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Eeg. 
Jan.  8,  1794.  David  Pearce,  owner;  Epes  Ellery,  master. 
Eeg.  May  26,  1800.  Mayo  Gerrish,  Newbury,  owner  and 
master. 

Polly,  sloop,  44  64/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1793;  length, 
52  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  11  in.  Eeg. 
Apr.  10,  1797.  Joshua  Eiggs,  David  Tarr,  jr..  Samuel  Eiggs, 
owners;  Samuel  Eiggs,  master.  Eeg.  June  3,  1801.  Samuel 
Eiggs,  David  Tarr,  owners;  Eobert  Tarr,  master. 

Polly,  sch.,  Belfast,  27  60/95  tons;  temporary;  length, 
42  ft.  7  in. ;  breadth,  13  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  11  in. ;  square 
stern.  Eeg.  May  20,  1815,  “Adjudged  forfeited  for  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  by  a  decree  of  the  District  Court  at 
Boston,  Mar.  1815.”  Thomas  Stewart,  owner  and  master. 

Polly,  sch.,  71  22/95  tons;  rebuilt  Gloucester,  1833; 
length,  59  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Eeg.  Nov. 
25,  1833,  “Enrollment  no.  78  issued  May  20,  1833.”  Abra¬ 
ham  Elwell,  Frederick  G.  Low,  owners;  Daniel  D.  Driskell, 
master. 

Porpoise,  sch..  Deer  Isle,  61  74/95  tons;  rebuilt  Deer 
Isle,  1838;  temporary;  length,  56  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
pink  stern.  Eeg.  Dec.  27,  1838,  “Enrollment  no.  41  issued 
Port  of  Castine,  Apr.  30,  1838.”  Henry  Wilson,  Ipswich, 
owner;  Asa  Turner,  master. 

Portland  Packett,  sloop,  Portland,  63  51/95  tons;  built 
Portland,  1789;  length,  46  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  10  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.;  figure  head,  woman.  Eeg.  Dec.  4,  1798.  Bela 
Blanchard,  John  Thorp,  Thomas  Eobinson,  Thomas  Gum¬ 
ming,  Portland,  owners;  Bela  Blanchard,  master. 

PoTOSi,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  41  2/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1824; 
temporary;  length,  48  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  41/^  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  9^2  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Eeg. 
Nov.  17,  1832,  “Enrollment  no.  100  issued  Dec.  28,  1830.” 
John  Smith,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner  and  master. 

Premium,  brig,  173  86/95  tons;  built  Hadham,  Conn., 
1829 ;  length,  80  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  10  ft. 
6  in. ;  billet  head ;  square  stern.  Eeg.  June  10,  1840,  “Tem¬ 
porary  Eegister  No.  36  issued  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  June  19, 
1839.”  Isaac  Somes,  John  Sayward,  owners;  Thomas  J. 
Foster,  master. 
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Premium,  sch.,  63  50/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1834;  length, 
58  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  3V^  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in. ;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  15,  1857, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  26,  Barnstable  Mar.  22,  1856.” 
Daniel  Gaffney,  owner;  George  J.  Knights,  master. 

President,  sch.,  Provincetown,  38  68/95  tons;  built 
Gloucester,  1818;  temporary;  length,  47  ft.;  breadth.  13  ft. 
Sy2  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Feb.  5,  1819,  “Enrollment  no.  32  granted  Apr.  28, 
1818.”  Richard  F.  Smith,  Nathan  Freeman,  Provincetown, 
owners;  Richard  F.  Smith,  master. 

Primrose,  sch.,  Boston,  61  74/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1792;  length,  58  ft.;  breadth.  17  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  13,  1792. 
Eben  Parsons,  Boston,  owner;  Thomas  Small,  master.  Reg. 
Aug.  29,  1815,  “Enrollment  no.  30  issued  Boston,  Apr.  17, 
1813.”  Ignatius  Webber,  jr.,  owner  and  master.  Reg.  Mar. 
27,  1816.  John  Perkins,  Aaron  Perkins,  Ipswich,  owners; 
Nathaniel  Tucker,  master. 

Priscilla,  sch.,  66  tons;  built  Essex,  1832;  length,  58  ft. 
61/^  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  1^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7^^  in.;  billet 
head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1855,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  no.  69  Belfast,  Nov.  11,  1854.”  Ezra 
Turner,  Belfast,  Me.,  Alfred  Mansfield,  owners;  Ezra  Turn¬ 
er,  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  100  May 
24,  1855.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Prospect,  sch.,  Harpswell,  Me.,  46  45/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex  1828;  temporary;  length,  52  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  5 
in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  14,  1838,  “Enrollment  no.  32  issued  Mar.  27,  1838.” 
Abizer  Holbrook,  Daniel  Curtis,  Jesse  Merritt,  Jonathan 
Holbrook,  Benjamin  Holbrook,  Harpswell,  Me.,  owners;  Abi¬ 
zer  Holbrook,  master. 

Prudentia,  sch.,  68  36/95  tons;  length,  60  ft.  5  in.; 
breadth,  17  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  May  3,  1809,  “Decreed  forfeited  for  a 
breach  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  at  District  Court  held  at 
Boston,  Dec.  18,  1808.  Enrollment  no.  28  granted  Boston, 
Apr.  4,  1809.”  William  Warner,  owner  and  master.  Reg. 
Dec.  14,  1811,  “Enrollment  no.  6  Mar.  12,  1811.”  Addison 
Plummer,  owner;  John  Tuck,  master. 

PuLCHERiA,  sch.,  22  50/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1803; 
temporary;  length,  36  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  10  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  11, 
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1807.  “Enrollment  no.  10  Apr.  6,  1803.”  David  Gould, 
Chatham,  Samuel  Annable,  owners ;  Samuel  Annable,  master. 

Queen  of  Clippeks,  sch.,  97  29/95  tons;  built  Salisbury, 
1854;  length,  73  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.; 
billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  “Previous 
Enrollment  no.  113  Apr.  26,  1856.”  Andrew  Leighton,  Eob- 
in  Weeks,  owners;  Andrew  Leighton,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  16, 
1857,  “Enrollment  no.  128  issued  Apr.  27,  1857.”  Andrew 
Leighton,  owner  and  master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1858,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  78  issued  Mar.  22,  1858.”  Same  owner;  George 
Stoddard,  master. 

Queen  of  the  West,  sch.,  79  20/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1849;  temporary;  length,  67  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7  in.;  depth, 
7  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Jan.  24,  1850,  “Previous  Enrollment  June  7,  1849.” 
Francis  Low,  jr.,  and  others,  owners;  Francis  Low,  jr., 
master. 

R.  C.  Paesons,  sch.,  Boston,  45  72/100  tons;  built  Essex, 
1852;  temporary;  length,  64  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth,  7  ft. 
2  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Sept.  18,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  32  issued  Feb.  11,  1867.” 
Thomas  P.  Pingree,  owner ;  George  Harrington,  Boston, 
master. 

E.  E.  Spoffoed,  sch.,  99  54/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1859; 
length,  72  ft. ;  breadth,  21  ft. ;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in. ;  billet  head ; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1860,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  22  issued  Jan.  20,  1860.”  George  P.  Rust, 
Hiram  Spofford,  owners;  Hiram  E.  Spofford,  master. 

Rachel,  sch.,  Manchester,  51  94/95  tons;  built  Newbury- 
port,  1789;  length,  54  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  2  in.;  depth, 
6  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1793.  Henry  Story,  Manchester, 
owner;  Andrew  Lee,  master.  Reg.  July  3,  1794.  Samuel 
Stevens,  Elias  Davis,  owners;  James  Jones,  master.  Reg. 
Mar.  24,  1796,  Thomas  Woodbury,  Beverly,  owner;  Thomas 
Woodberry,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  May  13,  1800.  Henry  Story, 
Manchester,  owner;  Nathan  Storey,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  2, 
1803.  Same  owner;  Richard  Allen,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  14, 

1808.  Same  owner;  William  Hooper,  master.  Reg.  May  2, 

1809.  Same  owner;  William  Edwards,  master. 

Radius,  sch.,  23  17/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1807;  tem¬ 
porary;  length,  39  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  8i/^  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Feb.  15, 
1816,  “Enrollment  no.  15  granted  Apr.  3,  1815.”  Samuel 
S.  Lord,  owner  and  master. 
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Rainbow,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  26  10/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1819 ;  temporary ;  length,  40  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  12  ft. 
61/2  iH'j  depth,  5  ft.  11%  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink 
stern.  Reg.  Dec.  23,  1828,  “Enrollment  no.  43  issued  Apr. 
8,  1825.”  John  Arey,  jr.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner  and  master. 

Rambler,  sloop,  Hampton,  N.  H.,  41  6/95  tons;  built 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  1813;  temporary;  length,  55  ft.  9  in.; 
breadth,  16  ft.;  depth,  5  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  one  mast, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Aug.  31,  1821,  “Enrollment  no.  39  grant¬ 
ed  July  5,  1820.”  John  Lovering,  jr.,  Hampton,  N.  H., 
owner;  Perley  Bartlett,  master. 

Ranger,  sloop,  93  45/95  tons;  built  Pownalborough, 
1783;  len^h,  54  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  20,  1790.  Jonathan  Elwell,  jr.,  owner;  Jonathan 
Elwell,  3d.,  master. 

Ranger,  sch.,  42  59/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1794; 
length,  51  ft.;  breadth,  15  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  2  in.  Reg. 
July  24,  1799.  Samuel  Riggs,  owner;  James  Parsons,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Dec.  11,  1800.  Peter  Coffin,  jr.,  William  Par¬ 
sons,  Charles  Coffin,  owners;  Peter  Coffin,  jr.,  master.  Reg. 
June  26,  1801.  William  Parsons,  Obediah  Parsons,  owners; 
Elias  Low,  master.  Reg.  June  11,  1802.  William  Parsons, 
James  Harkin,  owners;  James  Harkin,  master.  Reg.  July 
1,  1802.  Eitz  William  Sargent,  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  Henry 
Bates,  owners;  Noah  Bennett,  master. 

Ranger,  sch.,  90  60/95  tons;  built  Freeport,  1804;  length, 
70  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1807.  Addison  Plummer, 
owner;  John  Tuck,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  14,  1809.  Addison 
Plummer,  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  owners;  John  Tuck,  master. 

Ranger,  sch..  Friendship,  Me.,  42  75/95  tons;  built  Es¬ 
sex,  1832;  temporary;  length,  48  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.; 
depth,  6  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
1857,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  53  issued  Mar.  27,  1852.” 
Almond  Thompson,  Friendship,  Me.,  owner  and  master. 
Reg.  July  24,  1872,  “Copy  of  Enrollment  no.  160  issued 
June  29,  1870.”  Luke  Brophy,  Edward  Cash,  James  Mc¬ 
Grath,  owners;  Edward  Cash,  master. 

Raphael,  sch.,  Wellfieet,  31  53/95  tons;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1848;  temporary;  length,  44  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.; 
depth,  5  ft.  11  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  1853,  “Previous  Enrollment  Jan.  22,  1852.” 
Samuel  C.  Chapman,  Wellfieet,  Francis  H.  Newcomb,  Ze- 
phaniah  S.  Lewis,  owners. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Music  in  Worship.  The  Use  of  Music  in  the  Church  Serv¬ 
ice.  By  Joseph  N.  Ashton.  1943.  232  pp.  octavo, 

cloth.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  author,  who  is  a  native  of  Salem,  was  formerly  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Musical  History  and  Theory  at  Brown 
University,  also  Lecturer  in  Music  at  Wellesley  College.  He 
has  written  a  book  which  many  proclaim  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  classic.  It  presents  means  of  attaining  an  effective 
and  inspiring  use  of  music  in  the  church  service.  Concerned 
with  improving  church  music  both  musically  and  devotion- 
ally,  it  is  critical  and  constructive,  and  will  be  useful  for 
ministers,  organists  and  choir  directors  in  churches  large  and 
small.  Part  I  has  to  do  with  the  principles  of  church  music ; 
Part  II,  with  the  application  of  these.  He  found  it  desirable 
to  select  a  definite  type  of  service  for  exemplification,  and 
to  this  end  has  chosen  the  order  of  worship  commonly  used 
in  the  regular  Sunday  morning  service  of  a  fairly  large  non- 
ritualistic  church,  which  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
constructive  suggestion.  If  all  concerned  with  music  in 
churches  should  follow  Mr.  Ashton’s  wise  counsel,  there 
would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  choirs  of  our  church¬ 
es.  It  will  prove  an  admirable  handbook  for  the  organist 
and  choirmaster,  written  by  an  organist  of  long  experience. 
Highly  recommended  to  all  musical  people. 

Master  Mariner.  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Amasa  Delano. 
By  James  B.  Connolly.  1943.  324  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 
Price,  $3.00. 

We  are  indebted  again  to  this  author  for  a  sea  tale  which 
was  taken  from  an  old  diary  and  made  into  a  colorful  story. 
In  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Amasa  Delano,  son 
of  a  ship  builder  on  the  South  Shore  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army  and  a  master  mariner 
at  twenty-three.  The  story  tells  of  his  remarkable  career  in 
China  and  the  South  Seas,  as  master  of  vessels,  sometimes 
successful,  sometimes  meeting  with  failure,  yet  always  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  maritime  tradition.  The  islands  which  he  visited 
and  described  are  the  very  ones  that  are  in  the  news  today, 
which  makes  interesting  reading.  A  portrait  of  Captain 
Delano  is  used  as  a  frontispiece.  All  lovers  of  Connoll3r’s 
work  will  be  sure  to  read  this  latest  volume. 
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With  Perry  in  Japan.  The  Diary  of  Edward  Yorke  Mc¬ 
Cauley.  Edited  by  Allan  B.  Cole.  1942.  125  pp.  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth,  illus.  Princeton :  Princeton  University 
Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  breezy,  illustrated  story  of  the  mission  under  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  which  reopened  Japan  to  intercourse  with  the 
West,  was  written  on  a  rolling  warship  by  a  handsome,  strap¬ 
ping  young  acting-master  named  McCauley,  a  Philadelphian, 
who  was  there  in  1853,  twenty-seven  years 'of  age.  He  kept 
an  illustrated  journal  of  his  cruise,  not  only  to  Japan,  but 
also  to  Singapore,  Malay  Strait  Settlements  and  Hongkong. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  describing  the  manners  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  Japanese  and  his  keen  observations  are  particu¬ 
larly  timely  in  these  days.  An  adequate  sketch  of  McCauley 
is  given  introductory  to  the  journal.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Kear-Admiral  and  in  later  years  became  a  famous 
Egyptologist.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Sea  Lanes  in  Wartime.  The  xlmerican  Experience,  1775- 
1942.  By  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion  and  Jennie  Barnes 
Pope.  1942.  367  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  origin  of  this  volume  goes  back  to  the  finding  of  a 
little  manuscript  notebook  in  which  a  New  York  merchant 
jotted  down  the  insurance  rates  paid  on  a  voyage  during  the 
Revolution.  This  suggested  a  study  of  similar  war-risk  fiuc- 
tuations  in  other  conflicts  as  a  barometer  of  sea  power.  In 
war  after  war  from  the  very  earliest  days,  the  United  States 
has  had  to  fight  its  way  by  sea.  The  reader  follows  the 
course  of  history  through  such  periods  as  the  War  of  1812, 
when  British  squadrons  almost  completely  blocked  our  seas, 
the  days  of  Confederate  raiders  in  the  Civil  War,  down  to 
the  first  World  War  with  the  U-boat  menace  and  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  struggle.  The  book  also  shows  the  rise  and  fall  of  our 
maritime  trade  in  these  war  periods.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  story  of  our  merchant  shipping  in  wartime  has  been 
brought  to  public  attention,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  en¬ 
lightening  and  interesting.  The  final  chapters  treat  of 
America’s  offerings  of  strategic  cargoes,  shipping  conditions 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  conditions  on  the  more  distant  sea 
lanes,  and  finally  the  efforts  to  secure  adequate  tonnage. 
The  account  covers  the  summer  of  1942.  Recommended  to 
all  libraries. 
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Pbologue  to  New  England.  By  Henry  F.  Howe.  1943. 
324  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York :  Farrar  &  Kine- 
hart,  Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  forgotten  sixteenth  century  is  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Howe’s  book,  in  which  he  describes  some  forty-five  voyages 
along  the  New  England  coast.  Starting  with  the  Cabots  in 
1498,  he  includes  such  names  as  Samuel  de  Champlain,  Hen¬ 
ry  Hudson  and  John  Smith,  of  course  ante-dating  the  Pil¬ 
grims  by  many  years.  While  the  material  is  not  new,  it  is 
the  first  time  that  the  facts  have  been  brought  together  into 
a  single  volume  as  attractive  as  this.  The  intrepid  groups 
of  explorers  from  many  parts  of  Europe  were  the  men  who 
really  did  most  of  the  groundwork  for  the  new  world  settle¬ 
ment.  Here  in  their  own  words  taken  from  their  diaries  and 
log  books,  the  reader  can  follow  these  exciting  and  little- 
known  voyages.  Dr.  Howe  is  a  physician  in  Cohasset,  his 
birthplace,  and  is  at  present  a  Captain  in  the  Army.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  a  layman’s  probings  for  the  general 
reader,  not  for  professional  historians.  The  illustrations  are 
reproductions  of  old  maps.  A  pleasing  narrative  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  New  England.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Boston  Looks  Seaward.  The  Story  of  the  Port,  1630-1640. 
Compiled  by  the  Writer’s  Program  of  the  W.P.A.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Boston  Port  Authority.  1941.  316  pp.,  octa¬ 
vo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.  Price 
$2.75. 

The  pages  of  this  book  are  closely  packed  with  valuable 
information,  and  as  a  history  of  the  port  of  Boston,  it  is 
probably  as  good  as  anything  that  has  ever  been  published 
in  one  volume.  The  authors  have  sought  to  tell  what  it 
has  been,  what  it  is  and  what  with  vision  and  enterprise  it 
may  become.  Once  the  principal  port  of  the  nation,  the 
authors  claim  that  Boston  now  resolutely  holds  its  own  as 
the  second  importing  port  of  the  country,  the  second  passen¬ 
ger  port,  and  the  seventh  port  in  total  value  of  commerce 
passing  through  it.  An  appendix  shows  several  good  plans 
of  the  waterfront  and  tables  of  statistics  relating  to  trade. 
The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  useful.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  By  Francis  Biddle.  1943.  216  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Price,  $2.50. 
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The  present  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  was 
intimately  associated  with  Judge  Holmes,  as  secretary,  in 
1911-1912,  and  through  long  years  of  friendship,  the  author 
is  well  fitted  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest  legal  minds  of  our  time.  He  stresses  the  human 
side  of  the  eminent  jurist,  and  the  book  is  replete  with  good 
stories  of  him  and  of  his  famous  father  and  other  literary 
and  legal  personalities.  Many  of  these  are  connected  with 
his  life  at  Beverly  Farms,  where  he,  as  did  his  distinguished 
father,  maintained  a  summer  home.  Kecommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  American  Leonardo.  A  Life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
By  Carleton  Mabee  with  an  Introduction  by  AUan  Nev- 
ins.  1943.  420,  xv  pp.,  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  New  York : 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Price,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Mabee  has  given  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Morse’s  diversified  life.  From  the  beginning  Morse  was 
interested  in  many  fields.  His  first  main  interest  was  in 
painting  and  he  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  portrait  paint¬ 
er  and  founded  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His  hap¬ 
piest  years  were  those  spent  in  England  and  in  roaming 
from  Charleston  to  New  Hampshire.  He  entered  political 
life  as  a  Native  American  and  was  unsuccessful  in  running 
for  office.  The  achievement  for  which  he  received  the  most 
fame  and  which  overshadowed  his  painting  career  was  his 
perfecting  of  the  telegraph.  As  Professor  Nevins  states  in 
his  Introduction,  “Morse  was  something  better  than  a  great 
inventor;  he  was  one  of  the  great  representative  Americans 
of  his  time,  a  leader  in  many  activities,  and  a  man  who  en¬ 
riched  the  national  culture  in  various  ways.  The  story  of 
his  life  has  been  told  before,  but  never  told  with  satisfying 
fullness  or  comprehension.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  complete  biography  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  student  so  industrious  and  keen-sighted,  and  a  writer  so 
gifted,  as  Mr.  Mabee.” 

This  Was  New  York,  the  Nation’s  Captial  in  1789.  By 
Frank  Monaghan  and  Marvin  Lowenthal.  1943.  308 

pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. ;  Double¬ 
day  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  Price,  $2.75. 

The  authors  have  delved  deep  into  the  newspapers  and 
records  of  New  York  of  1789  and  have  come  up  with  as  com¬ 
plete  a  picture  of  the  life  and  times  as  one  could  wish.  The 
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authors  treat  the  reader  as  a  tourist  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York  City.  They  tell  what  routes  to  travel — ^the  dangers 
that  befall  by  land  and  sea.  Even  before  the  tourist  arrives 
he  is  told  about  money  exchanges,  what  to  bring  and  what 
to  prepare  for.  On  arrival  he  is  told  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  staying  at  a  tavern  or  a  boarding  house.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay,  he  visits  shops  of  all  descriptions,  private  homes 
both  rich  and  poor,  the  lanes  and  alleys  (paved  and  un¬ 
paved),  the  socials  and  the  theatres.  He  is  told  what  to 
wear,  where  to  buy  it,  what  the  people  are  eating,  etc.  In’ 
short  when  the  reader  finishes  he  has  had  an  eye  witness 
account  of  the  inaugural  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  and  wishes  to  thank  the  authors  for  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive  trip  to  New  York  at  a  very  critical  time 
in  our  history. 

Ancestky  op  Kupus  K.  Detee  with  Notes  on  William  Dry¬ 
er  of  Kehoboth  and  Some  of  His  Descendants.  By  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Dryer.  1942.  280  pp.,  cloth,  illus.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. :  The  Du  Bois  Press.  Price,  $10.00. 

This  genealogy  deals  with  the  ancestors  of  Rufus  K.  Dryer. 
The  first  Dryer  in  this  country  was  William  of  Rehoboth, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1704.  There  is 
additional  information  concerning  other  lines  stressing  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Wakeley  family  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  the  Keeler 
family  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  the  Bradley  family  of  Fair- 
field,  Conn.  There  is  a  separate  genealogical  chart.  An 
index  would  add  to  its  usefulness. 

Ballaed  Genealogy,  the  Descendants  of  Israel  Ballard 
(1748-1810)  and  Alice  Fuller  (his  wife,  1751-1796). 
Compiled  by  Melvin  Gilbert  Dodge.  1942.  375  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Utica,  N.  Y. :  Kirkland  Press. 
This  Ballard  genealogy  is  specifically  concerned  with 
descendants  of  Israel  Ballard  of  the  fifth  generation  who 
settled  in  central  New  York  in  1792.  It  gives  as  complete 
a  list  as  possible  of  his  descendants  with  biographical  data. 
There  are  also  the  lines  of  about  fifty  allied  families.  This 
book  will  be  of  value  to  all  of  those  who  have  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ballard  family.  A  full  index  is  included. 

The  Noetheen  Gateway.  A  History  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  Guide  to  Interesting  Places  in  the  Great  Valley. 
By  Carroll  Vincent  Lonergan.  1943.  40  pp.,  small  oc- 
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tavo,  paper,  illus.  Boston :  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc. 
Price,  $.50. 

Historic  Crown  Point.  The  Story  of  the  Forts  and  of  the 
Village.  By  Carroll  Vincent  Lonergan.  1943.  79  pp., 
octavo,  paper,  illus.  Boston:  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc. 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  first  is  a  brief,  comprehensive,  readable  history  of  the 
military  uprisings  which  took  place  in  the  Lake  Champlain 
district  covering  the  period  from  1689  to  1814.  The  other 
is  a  concise  history  of  the  town  of  Crown  Point,  New  York, 
from  the  time  of  Champlain  to  the  present  World  War  II. 


CAPTAIN  BENJAMIN  VANDERFORD 


